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eee) HE appointment of Andrew S. Draper 
as superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools, is significant in many ways. 
The reason Mr. Draper succeeded at 
the head of the school system of the 
state of New York, is that he was a 
man of more brains than usually gets 
into an educational position. It will probably be denied, 
but it 1s true all the same that the timber was poor out of 
which teachers, principals, and superintendents have been 
made, yes, and are now made. Mr. Beecher used to de- 
clare the reason why some men when converted by Di- 
vine grace made such poor Christians, was on account 
of the poor timber that was in them to start with. And 
Oscar Browning says that the reason Dr. Arnold was so 
great as an educator, was because he was a great man 
to start with. 

Then Mr. Draper came in to improve the school sys- 
tem. Most men are overcome when they get into a five- 
thousand-dollar office; they turn the crank round and 
round, sign reports, dictate letters, keep the typewriters 
going, and draw their pay. They fear to initiate reforms 
for fear of making enemies ; they little know the number 
of enemies they make by not starting reforms. 

Mr. Draper rightly conceived that the schools of 1890 
should not be on the pattern of 1850, ’60, ’70, ’80, no 
matter how good these were. He put his brains to 
work out the problem of bettering them. So the Cleve- 
land people have done well to get him. We assure them 
that he will not run his office to insure his re-election. 
He is of a class of men that, if not wanted there, will be 
wanted somewhere else at a better salary. 

It is intimated in the news column that he is to have 
full sway ; in this the Cleveland board do wisely. If they 
want to get full value out of him they should not make 
him run on a narrow-gauge track ; he is broad gauge. 

We wish every city was on the lookout for broad-gauge 
men; still there are not a great many broad-gauge men 
around, The looks of things now is that in time, “the 
good time coming,” none but broad-gauge men will be 
employed. 
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A glance over some copies of the Massachusetts Teacher 
published in 1855 shows a very great change has been 
made in considering teaching. It was held in 1840 to ’60 
that the teacher should be a practical Christian; if he 
were what we would now term “ evangelical,” so much the 
better. It was no uncommon thing, where there were 
large pupils, for them to hold one morning in a week 
a prayer-meeting—the teacher as the leader of it. 
There was an impression in the community that seri- 
ousness should characterize the teacher and the school- 


room. It was believed that the government would be 
much easier not only on this account, but that it would 
help form the character. 

To play in school was indeed a crime. Idleness was 
fulminated against from the catechism. “ The idle fool 
is whipt at school.” A little boy who had learned to 
spell out his words by saying letter after letter was kept 
at that. If he had gone through his lesson ten times, 
the teacher said: “Well, spell it over ten times more.” 

“You must make your pupils feel that idleness is 
wrong,” was the charge laid on the teacher. Now the 
teacher attempts to find suitable work for his pupils, 
knowing that if he furnishes it they will not be idle. 
In fact, the car of education has turned around a good 
deal since the Educational Renaissance effected by 
Horace Mann and his disciples. 


a) 


One of the subjects concerning which there has been, 
and is, considerable dreaming is “ Educational Articula- 
tion.” This has nothing whatever to do with the vocal 
organs ; it would be better if it had. There are those 
who think all who enter the kindergarten should go 
on into the primary school; they in turn enter the ad- 
vanced school (stupidly called the grammar school); they 
everyone, marching only with stronger tread than in the 
early stages, going into the portals of the high school ; 
and finally as young ladies and gentlemen pressing on 
into the college with all of its attractions of base ball 
and rowing of narrow boats. 

And to accomplish what seems a most laudable pur- 
pose they conceive, all this might be done if the kinder- 
garten fitted for the primary school; that for the ad- 
vanced school, that for the high school, that for the col- 
lege. In other words, the object of each of the schools 
below the college is that of fitting for some other school 
where older persons are found. 

Against all this THe JourNAL has protested and still 
protests. The kindergarten, the primary school, the 
advanced school, the high school, each is an institution 
sui generis that exists for the good it can do its pupils 
then and there ; nor is it to be measared by the per cent. 
of those who “pass” into another. That was one of 
the erroneous judgments of Supt. Philbrick, who, in 
very many respects, was a man to be listened to; he 


. made the primary schools feeders to the advanced schools 


His successor saw this error and separated them. 

It can be easily seen that the plan of cons-ituting any 
of the schools named as “ feeders,” must be an error of 
the worst kind. There are 100,000 children in the 
primary schools of this city ; possibly 2,000 may enter 
the colleges. Shall the course of study be shaped for 
the ¢wo per cent., or for the minety-eight per cent. ? 

What the advanced schools of this city are, is not to 
be judged of by the number who “ pass ” into the colleges. 
If the teacher of the “ First Class” has been all this year 
preparing them for the colleges it is lamentable. 
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National Educational Association. 


The National Educational Association will hold its 
thirty-second annual meeting at Saratoga Springs, July 
12-15. 

The present officers are: President , E. H. Cook, 
Flushing, N. Y.; first vice-president, W. R. Garrett, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; secretary, R. W. Stevenson, Wichita, 
.Kansas ; 

The opening session of the association, Tuesday after- 
noon, will be devoted addresses of welcome and responses. 
The addresses of Hon. William T. Harris, commissioner 
of education, on “The Outlook for Education in the 
World,” and of Francis Bellamy on “ Americanism in 
the Public Schools,” will follow. In the evening there 
will be addresses by Dr. William Pepper, and by Pres- 
ident Charles W. Eliot. 

On Wednesday forenoon, there will be a symposium 
on “ Ethical Culture,” to be followed by the report of the 
committee on “ World’s Educational Congresses,” by the 
Hon. Wiiliam T. Harris, chairman. In the evening there 
will be addresses by Mrs. Livermore, on “ The Teacher 
as a Moral Force,” and Mrs. Leiter on “ Educational 
Equipoise.” 

On Thursday forenoon papers will be read on “ ‘Teach- 
ing Current Events in the School,” by E. O. Vaile ; “ Liter- 
ature for Children,” by George E. Hardy; “ Literature 
for Teachers,” by Hamilton W. Mabie; “ Representa- 
tion of Educational Systems at the Columbian Expo- 
sition,” by A. G. Lane, and “ Educational Advantages of 
the World’s Congresses,” by C.C. Bonney. In the even- 
ing addresses on “ The Duty of the State in Relation to 
the Kindergarten,” by the Hon. A. S. Draper, and “ The 
Relationship between Spontaneity and Control,” by 
James L. Hughes, of Toronto. 

On Friday morning the Hon. L. E. Wolfe, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., will discuss “ Improvement of School Systems 
by Legislation.” Supt. Jones, of Indianapolis, will discuss 
“* The School and the Criminal,” and the Hon. John G. 
Harris, of Montgomery, Ala., will speak the “ Personality 
of the Teacher.” Inthe evening, W. D. Hyde will discuss 
“The Organization of American Education,” and the 
Hon. A. B. Poland will discuss “ Scientific Physical Cul- 
ture.” 

Except on Thursday, the opening day, there will be 
no sessions in the afternoons, these being allotted to the 
various departments, of which there are the kinder- 
garten, elementary, secondary, and higher, normal, man- 
ual and industrial educations, music and art. The kin- 
dergarten department will meet Wednesday and Friday 
at 3 o’clock ; the department of elementary education on 
Thursday and Friday at the same hour ; the department 
of secondary education on Wednesday and Thursday ; 
the department of higher education on Thursday and 
Friday ; the department of normal education on 
Wednesday and Thursday ; the department of manual 
and industrial education on Wednesday and Thursday ; 
the department of art on Wednesday and Friday, and the 
department of music on Thursday and Friday. Each of 
the departments has a full set of officers, and these 
have prepared very attactive programs. 
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New York State Association. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Saratoga, 
July 7, 8,9, It will open at 8 o’clock Pp. M., by the ad- 
dresses of welcome and response. ‘The annual address 
will then follow by Hon. A. D. White, of Ithaca. 

On Friday morning, “ Drawing in Public Schools,” by 
Miss Emma Asbrand, Syracuse; “The Administration 
of Supt. A. S. Draper,” by J. R. Parsons, Jr., Albany. 

On Friday evening, “ Literature for Children,” by Geo. 
E. Hardy, N. Y. City; state superintendent’s annual 
address, by Hon. J. F. Crooker, Albany; on Saturday 
morning, “ Word Study,” F. S. Fosdick, Buffalo; “The 
School House as it is,” by Com. J. D. Crary, Richfield 
Springs ; “ The School-house as it Should be,” by Charles 
E. Gorton, Yonkers. 
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Observation. 
By J. T. Gatnes, Louisville, Ky. 
(Instead of giving an abstract definition of observation I prefer to illustrate its 
nature by a reminiscence of my boyhood. Let the reader take up similar in- 


stances in his life and thus gain a clear “idea” of observation that will come up 
when the term is used.) 


When I was about ten years old I went on a visit to 
an aunt’s house about seven miles from my home, I 
had been there before, but I had “ gone round” by the 
turnpike ; this time I went “ through,” riding on horse- 
back behind my mother. My mother wished to stay and 
I was asked if I could return alone. I decided that I 
was able to find my way; I believed I had learned the 
route on my way over. 

These were the observations I had made: A red gate 
opening easily, a path through a wooded pasture, with 
sheep and cattle therein, a large house ona fenced road, 
another gate opening into the road opposite the house, 
a snake track in the road, a ground-squirrel, a hawk’s 
nest, a mill, a ford, a path up a steep hill, a look back at 
our barn, a gate that was hard to open, a briarfield, 
sheep with burrs in their wool, a cottage unkempt and 
old, a fierce dog, another rickety gate, a country lane, a 
giant oak-tree, and the school-house near my aunt's. 

I remember that when I deliberated as to whether to 
undertake the journey I recalled these concepts ; that 
they seemed to be spread along an irregular line. I be- 
lieved that I could follow that line among these objects. 

In looking back over this incident I now see that the 
observations made were involuntarily made, that is, 
they were made under the spur of a motive not related 
to the practical lesson they taught. This seems to mea 
most important point. 

Who of my readers believe that I should have learned 
the lesson I did as easily, if I had been told before 
leaving home that I had to make my way back alone? 
Is it not probable that if my mother had tried to teach 
me the road, she would have failed ? I feel sure she 
would, judging by other experiences I have had. 

After long experience in learning things and in teach- 
ing things to others I have come to adopt and act upon 
the following principle : 

Involuntary observations only, serve to teach a truth. 

To make clear what I mean by “ involuntary, observa- 
tions,” I will illustrate further: If a boy is sent intoa 
meadow to find a ball and finds it he has not observed it 
in the sense I mean; his will was operating directly to 
the end reached. But if in hunting the ball he finds a 
lark’s nest he has observed it in exactly the sense I 
mean ; the finding was involuntary. 

Now is the principle 1 have announced a true one for 
teaching? Does, it or can it be made to apply in les- 
sons in arithmetic, in geography, in reading, in grammar 
and in composition ? 

I hold true teaching—the new education,as it is called— 
does lay down the principle announced ; but as yet few 
teachers hold to it as a conscious principle. To accept 
this principle fully and act upon it, many methods now 
approved must be given up. Do you havea spelling les- 
son now? You must give it up. Do you ask children 
questions in geography while their books are closed? 
That is wrong. Do you tell them what a unit is? Dor’t 
do so any more. Do you tell them where they must use 
capitals or commas? Quit it at once. Do you lead 
them “to get the thought from the printed page”? You 
are attempting Mrs. Partington’s task ; don’t try it. 

The principle as announced assumes unreservedly that 
all acquisitions of knowledge are, like Watt’s great dis- 
covery, but pearls incidentally encountered while in quest 
of something else ; it puts the teacher in exactly the 
attitude of the wise man who invented for his friend the 
story of the white sparrow that could be seen only at 
early dawn. As that friend learned the fact that his ser- 
vants were stealing from him, so the teacher must con- 
trive that his children shall learn. 


* 

The signs of thought are so intimately associated 
with thought itself that the study of language in its 
highest form is the study of the processes of pure intel- 
lect.—£. Everett. 
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Some Polyglots. 
By Geo. A. STOCKWELL, Providence, R. I. 


In a daily paper, in a report of a “ banquet,” appeared 
this sentence : “ The banquet was enjoyed ad ove usgue ad 
mala.” 

A gentleman present at the banquet, interested in all 
that pertained to it, and eager to learn what “the papers 
said about it,” ran against this Latin snag. English is 
his only language. What did the words mean? Was it 
a criticism, and did the words hide some disparaging 
statement or sly innuendo? He must find out in some 
way. He is slow, however, to acknowledge his ignor- 
ance, although there is no disgrace in not knowing 
Latin. 

At last he found a friend who translated, “from the 
egg to the apples.” Well, what did that mean? He did 
did not see any eggs or apples at the banquet, and if any 
had been there, what is the meaning? His friend can- 
not tell him, but is sure of the translation. The puz- 
ziled man, now aroused, determines to discover the mean- 
ing of the expression, if any man can tell, even if the 
world at large must be told that he does not know 
Latin. 

After a cautious search, he finds a Latin student who 
tells him that the Romans began meals with eggs and 
ended with apples or other fruit, and that ad ovo usgue ad 
mala is merely a synonym for “from the beginning to 


the end.” Naturally, he exclaimed, indignantly, “ Well, 
why didn’t the man say so!” Yes, why did he not use 
English ? Because, in the opinion of the man who used 


this overworked phrase, it had “a learned look and 
sound ;” because, perhaps, it was intended to lead the 
reader to suppose that the writer was so full of Latin 
that it overflowed and ran out in spite of him. But the 
use of the phrase does not show anything of the kind. 

The man who knows Latin, or any other language for- 
eign to the people, does not parade it or them. He has 
sense enough, generally, not to use it in ordinary conver- 
sation, or to write it for the general reader. Probably, 
the phrase was taken from “Quotations from Other 
Languages,” in the “back-yard” of the dictionary, the 
“big conglomerate,” a part of the book much thumbed 
by pedants seeking “ classical props.” Strange enough, 
the phrase may be found in Andrew’s Latin lexicon 
under both ovum and malum. Therefore, thus distrib- 
uted, it has been made easy of access. In the case re- 
ferred to, a translation-knowledge did not suffice; a 
knowledge of Roman history was required to get at the 
meaning. 

The use of foreign words, not readily understood in 
spoken or written speech, is an offense—a breach of good 
manners and a silly affectation. Bayard Taylor’s “ John 
Godfrey’s Fortunes” is intended for all readers ac- 
quainted with the English language, and yet German 
words, phrases, and sentences are introduced throughout 
the work. The reader, to understand, must know Ger- 
man or get a translator. 

The case may or may not be different with James Rus- 
sell Lowel'’s “ Among My Books,” in which there are un- 
broken pages of Latin, and Greek, German, Saxon, 
French, Spanish, and Italian words and sentences. 
Doubtless the book is intended for “ men of letters ” and 
“literary readers.” But how many of these classes 
know—have exact knowledge of—all these languages ? 
How many professors in colleges, the distinctively 
learned class, have exact, ready knowledge of the seven 
languages? Few. 

And yet, whoever reads “ Among My Books,” to get 
the meaning of every word, must know the seven lan- 
guages. It is tantalizing to read only a part ; the part 
hidden in a foreign language becomes at once mysteri- 
ous and interesting. There are enthusiasts who “go 
wild and raving” over “ Among My Books,” when it is 
known that the only language they command is English, 
and that they have an insecure hold upon that.. How 
easily does affectation lead to something worse ! 

Taylor and Lowell, however, were masters of language 
—of many languages, but in regard to some other poly- 
glots there is a suspicion that they have cribbed from a 
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phrase book for aids to pedantry. But possibly the writers 
in different languages—the producers of the macaronic 
mixture—may say as Matthew Arnold said when some 
one critcised his mangling of the Queen’s English: “I’m 
not interested in the Queen’s English! Arnold’s English 
is good enough for me, and if my readers do not like it, 
they may let it alone.” And, need it be said, a large 
number did let it alone, and will continue to leave it to 
the seclusion it deserves, not only because it is Arnold’s 
English, but, also, because his English, whatever it may 


be, bears the burden (no wonder it is lame) of Arnold's 
thoughts. 


* 
Manual Training vs. Carpenter Shop. 


By WALTER J. Kenyon, Cook County Normal School. 


(* The popular educational fad for the past decade has been manual training. 
I doubt very much if any great results are to be attained from a mere carpenter 
shop attached to a public school.”’) 


In a recent issue of THE JouRNAL the above is set 
against the fair name of ex-Supt. Draper. His friends 
believe the discourse in connection with the quoted pas- 
sage must have modified its import. Nevertheless, ex- 
Supt. Draper’s remark, at its face value, expresses the 
sentiment of many persons concerned in education, and 
it is for this reason considerable in itself. 

In these days, when one cannot open every package 
that comes along, we indulge, to a growing extent, in 
the indolent habit of judging everything a fad whose 
inner nature we have not power enough, or else leisure 
enough, to investigate. 

Any occupation, any devotion of time and attention to 
a special theme, may or may not be a fad, according to 
the motive actuating the person. A fad is the form 
without the spirit ; an act unsupported by rational mo- 
tive. Any subject occupying man’s thought may degen- 
erate into a fad by receiving the attention of a certain 
phase of fashion. But by the change the wheat is 
buried and the chaff is prized. 

The fad contains no immediate menace to our school 
curriculum. Any considerable change of the latter 
needs, to popularize it, the general sanction of the 
brotherhood of students of education that exists through- 
out Christendom. A faddist stands no possible chance 
in view of this circumstance. - His fad might be found 
to have great educational value if applied in a certain 
way. Perhaps it would then find a possibility of entry 
into the school ; but by the changed motive and method 
governing its application, it would lose its identity with 
fads and faddists. The term “educational fad” is un- 
tenable, because a fad cannot pertain toeducation. The 
soundness of the manual training platform is secured 
by decisions which have accrued from centuries of pro- 
gressive study. It is not for the fad-crier to discover 
its wholesale rottenness by a discreet shunning of its 
deeper problems. 

No teacher will maintain for a moment that “a mere 
carpenter shop” attached to a public school will be pro- 
ductive of great results. It isdeplorable, however, that 
many more than one educator of well-earned renown fail 
to distinguish between a manual training room and “a 
mere carpenter-shop.” And this after all the earnest 
and determined efforts of manual trainers to lay the dif- 
ference in such simple terms as to defy misunderstand- 
ing. 

The manual training room produces, prima facie, boxes 
(for instance) ; but, essentially, developed character. 
The carpenter-shop turns out, in the first view, boxes ; 
and finally, doxes. The apparent product of the manual 
training room has little or no intrinsic value. Of the 
carpenter-shop the apparent isthe real product. Its in- 
trinsic value is its only one. The product of the car- 
penter-shop is merchandise, susceptible to the ravages 
of time. That of the manual training room is eternal. 
In the carpenter-shop a mechanic presides ; in the man- 
ual training room, a teacher. The mechanic must be 
conversant with the nature of simple implements, the 
chisel, the plane, etc. The teacher must know of these 
also, but his essential knowledge must be of that ex- 
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quisite triplicate mechanism, the physical, the intellect- 
ual, and the moral being. It is not possible to make a 
teacher of the mechanic, for the traditions of his craft 
are upon him. The only tradition for the teacher lies 
in the unwritten future. 

The mechanic masters a certain set of tools and works 
in replaceable material of exactly determined qualities. 
For the teacher, manual training or other, all features of 
the universe are tools. The material he shapes has no 
price. A slip of his tool is irreparable. The fact that 
carpenter’s tools are somewhat used in manual training 
does not ascribe to them a special divinity ; the relation 
is incidental. They happen to afford the best facilities 
for attaining results which are purely pedagogical. A 
mechanic employed as teacher can at best only build 
the superstructure, imposed upon a foundation of char- 
acter more or less matured, and external to it. The 
teacher's function should be exercised previously. It 
is to upbuild this foundation ; to make it weather-proof 
against all the exigencies of the ensuing world-life. 
When the teacher dabbles with the superstructure, he has left 
his post; he ts no longer a teacher. Hence the manual 
training teacher cannot possibly be identified with the 
trade instructor. He precedes him. Their functions 
do not even overlap, unless incidentally and insignificantly. 

In the child-school the education of the soul through 
the eye, the ear, the tongue, and the hand do not tend 
especially toward the wholesale production of profes- 
sional pen-flourishers, elocutionists, tea-tasters, carpen- 
ters, or any other specialists. The human body is an 
organism the function of whose various members is to 
act as channels through which the senses may forage in 
environment and the soul shine forth in all the forms 
of expression. And it is the humble venture of the 
manual training teacher that in the admirable plan 
which it is our privilege to foster, the hand, with its 
sense of touch, and the muscular sense, is not the idle 
product of an idle scheme, but rather that all indica- 
tions point to the fact that its definite function is to 
conserve, with the other organs of sense-action, the 
normal growth of the human being. 

The parent steps into the manual training room. He 
sees saws and planes in use; he sees shavings on the 
floor, he says—“ This is a carpenter-shop.” So be it, 
until our didactic literature is shaped to the public pal- 
ate. But let not the teacher see the saws, the planes, 
and the shavings and shut his eyes to the reality be- 
yond, lest he awake to the fact that under his teacher’s 
garb he is no teacher. 


¥ 


Self-Examination Questions, 


(The conscientious teacher will ask himself a good many questions the legal 
examiner never would think of. Often the applicant tor a license has wondered 
that certain questions were not propounded ; he is glad they were not, The 
questions given here are qnopeces to come up as the teacher sits alone in his 
school-room after the pupils have gone home.) 


1. Am I fully satisfied with the work of the day? 

2, Am I improving in knowledge, and desirous of im- 
proving as much as—well, as my best pupil ? 

3. Was my government to-day uniform and based on 
just principles ? 

4. Was the frame of mind I was in the right one? 

5. Would I be willing to exchange place with the 
children—that is, be a pupil to such a teacher as I 
have been? 

6. Did I turn the lessons to the practical affairs of 
life, so that the pupils are stronger to do the duties of 
life in their homes and in the street ? 

7. Do I teach school because I feel sure I am specially 
qualified? Why? 

8. What are my special qualifications as a teacher ? 

9. Have I been careful not to wound the feelings of 
the timid and sensitive pupils ? 

10. Did I make any mistakes to-day? 
could I have avoided them? 

11. Did I injure any pupil’s feelings? 
apologize to that pupil ? 

12. Did I develop the power of the children, or did I 
simply make them recite ? 


If I did, how 
If I did, did I 
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13. Did I cause them to furnish illustrations so as to 
be sure they understood ? 

14. Did I impress them more strongly with the value 
of being educated ? 

15. Did I arouse the community feeling in them—the 
power of working together ? 

16. Do I cause them to sympathize with those who 
are not able to go to school—those who have to work, 
have ignorant parents, or are sick ? 


- 
The School Room. 


June 11.—NuMBER AND PEopLe. 
June 18,—Doinc anv Ernics. 
June 25.—LANGUAGE AND THINGs. 
Juty 2.—EAarTH AND SELF, 


Children’s Work, Springfield Mass. 
Hooker School. Grade VIII. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SQUARE ROOT. 
(Mary R. Davis, Teacher.) 
‘ 
2°, 3°, 47, 5°, 6°, 77, 89, 9?, 10%. 
2%. This means that 1 am to make a square and each side 


must be two inches long. (Fig.1.) 4? means that I am to make a 
square that shall measure four inches on each side. (Fig. 2.) 


HARRY GILBERT. 























2 inn, 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
Scale 3-4 in. to one inch. Scale 3-8 in. to one inch, 


We illustrate the squaring of all numbers from one to twelve in the above 
manner. M. R, D. 


Il, 
@*=? @'=? @*=? =? 


(3)® means that I am to make a small square whose sides shall 
be two-thirds the length of a whole square. (Fig. 1.) 
(2)? means that I am to make a small square whose sides shall 
be five-sixths the length of a whole square. (Fig. 2.) 
LAURA A, CHURCH. 
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V71i=1, V4=2, V9=3, V7 16=4, 


¥4=? This means that there is a large square containing 
four smaller squares, and I am to find the length of one side, 
LAWRENCE S. BARRETT. 


V25=5, 
VW 100= 10, 


The above should be illustrated by drawing the smallest square first, leading 
pupils to see that they have to add to only two sides and insert the little square 
to produce the next larger square. M.R. D. 

2°=? 39=? 4?=? 5°=? 
5° means that I am to make a small square whose sides shall be 
five-tenths the length of a whole square. BENJAMIN SEAVER. 
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CHARLOTTE F. DAKIN. 





Analysis of the above. 

A square containing 1444 sq. ft. will have two figures in the 
root and must contain the square of the tens ; plus twice the tens 
by the units plus the square of the units. 

30% = 900 
30 x 2x 8=480 
8? =64 

1444 sq. ft. 


FRANCES I, CHURCH. 


_ 
Lead the Children to Think. 


By Supt. M. A, CassiDy, Lexington, Ky. 


Recently a Third Reader teacher said to me: “ My pupils have a 
perfect understanding of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, but 1 can’t teach them to solve a problem combining two 
of these rules, let alone all four of them.” 

“What effort have you made?” I asked. 

“Well, I have worked them over and over for the children. I 
have kept them in and made them study, and | don’t know what 
to do next.” , 

“Have you taught the children ow to study?” I asked: 

“T have told them to study.” 

“ Let’s try showing them ow to study,” I suggested. Then I 
put this problem on the board : 

“John Jones sold 5,625 bushels of wheat at $2 a bushel, and re- 
ceived in payment 132 acres of land at $50 an acre, 45 head of 
horses at $65 a head, and 5 town lots at $125 each; with the 
money he received he bought sheep at $3 each; how many shee 
did he get?” “They will never do that for it’s twice as difficult 
as any they have ever failed on,” said my teacher. “ Now, child- 
ten,” I said, “here is an example that 1 want you to work for me 
at your seats. But first I want to tell you that it is bristling with 
question marks. The first thing we must do is to find the ques- 
tion marks. Let’s read it over carefully, and then we will go 
hunting for question marks. In a few moments I was greeted 
with a score of uplifted hands. 

“Well, John, give the first question you find, and I will write 
here on the board.” 

John. “What did Mr. Jones get for his wheat?” 

Mary. “What did he pay for the land?” 

Sarah, “What did he pay for the horses?” 
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William. “ What did he pay for the lots ?” 

Susan, “ What sum of money did he pay for the land, horses, 
and lots?” 

Martha. “How much did he get in money?” 

Samuel, “How many sheep did he get for the money he re- 
ceived ?” 

“Very good, children. We have found that there were eight 
question marks hidden in this example, and here we have eight 

uestions. Now I think we can answer all those questions in 
fteen minutes.” 

Before the fifteen minutes had passed, several hands were up, 
and at the end of that time nineteen of the thirty-five had done the 
work neatly and correctly, and the failure of a majority of the 
others was due to mistakes in multiplication and division. The 
teacher was apt and willing, and, after a week’s drill in this way, 
she informed me that they could not only solve any ordinary ex- 
— combining four fundamentals, but that they had learned to 
look out for question marks in their other lessons, and also in the 
actions of themselves and their associates. 

Teachers—I mean teachers, not shoe-makers, are more and 
more agreed that good work in the school-room does not consist 
in cramming the child with facts, but in teaching him how to 
think, 

» 


Arithmetic. 
By Ws. M. GIFFIN, Vice-Principal Cook Co. Normal School. 


No better exercises can be given than those that require a child 
—— Eto search out his own premises. In these questions the 
child must exercise his reason much more than he 
would where he had al the conditions given him. He 
is also much better prepared to see truths in his science 
and geography lessons than he otherwise would be, 
as his perceptive powers are strengthened. Let us not 
for get that it is ow we teach a subject that gives it 
value, much more than wha/ subject we teach. It is 
——p because so much s/uff has been taught during the 
number hour that such men as President Eliot are 
crying it down. We can no more do without arith- 
metic in our schools than we can do without reading. 
We can do without, and must do without, many of the 
figure gymnastic exercises that have been too common 
during the last twenty years. 

You have all read of the monkey who was at the top 
of a tree, and the question was, How far must he o~, 
to make the distance which he jumps equal one-half 
the distance, etc., etc.? Without going any farther let 
me say right here: Oh! how gray that monkey will 
get tf he waits for me to tell him before he jumps! ! 

—— ClIt may be such questions are good, but I find too 
many human, right-at-home, every-day problems 
waiting for me to test my children with to waste any 
time on the monkey. 

Take pieces of cardboard six inches long and on 
them draw a plan, as shown in Fig.1. Then, with no 
further instruction, pass to each pupil one of the cards. 
Now write on the blackboard the following problems : 

R. R. is a railroad with stations (Fig. 2.) at A, B, C, 
D, and E. Ifa train starts from A at Io A. M, and 
runs at the rate of one mile in three minutes, at what 
time will it be due at each station, allowing 2 Pe) 
minutes for each stop ? 1 

B, 11 A.M. C, 12:32 P.M. 

ANS.) D, 2:04 P.M. E, 3:06 P.M. 

Q. A train left A at 8 A.M. and arrived at E, 
at 3:35 P.M., making stops as follows: B 10 
minutes, C one half hour, D one quarter of an 
hour. What was the rate of speed per mile? 
Ans, 4 minutes. 

A. At what time will the “ Express” make E, 
——A {if it starts from A at 11:35 A.M., and runs at the 

Fig.:. rate of a mile in 14 minutes; allowing a stop of 5 
minutes atC? Ans. 2:10 P.M. 

How many miles long is this railroad? (Fig. 2.) 
How many rods of rail were used in building it? Ans. 4 
mile, 320 rods. 

Q. When building this railroad the workmen placed the 
railroad ties 4 feet apart. How many were used? Ans. 
2640. 


R. R. Scale 1-2 inch=10 miles. 


—— B 





1-2 inch=10 chains. 


Scale: 





4 
Pr Fig. 2. 
I am glad to testify to the helpfulness of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; 
itis inspiring. 
Hamilton, Canada, S. B. SINCLAIR, Principal Training School. 





THE JOURNAL is of much benefit to me in my school work 
It is the best school paper I am acquainted with. 
Mt. Carmel, Ind. D. C, JENKINS, 
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Plant Life. 


By MARA L., PRATT, Author of Fairyland of Flowers. 
A PLANT IS MADE UP OF 
Root. Stem. Leaves. 
WHAT PLANTS DO. 


Plants grow. Plants flower. 
Plants form seeds from which new plants grow. 


PARTS OF A FLOWER, 


Corolla with its petals. Calyx with its sepals. 
Stamen with its filament and anthers. Pollen. 
Pistil with its style and stigma. Ovary or seed-vessel. 


THE PLANTLET HAS 


Cotyledons, Radicle. Plumule. 
TWO CLASSES, STEMS, 
Monocotyledons. Simple. Branching. 
Dicotyledons. End-buds, Branch-buds. 
ARRANGEMENTS OF LEAVES. 
Opposite. Alternate. Whorled. 
KINDS OF PLANTS. KINDS OF ROOTS, 
Herbs. Shrubs. Trees. Primary. Secondary. 
Annuals. Biennials, Perennials. 
KINDS OF STEMS, 
Upright. Climbing. Decumbent. 
Twining. Trailing. Thorns and briers. 
Creeping or running. 
PARTS OF LEAVES, 
Blade. Foot-Stalks. Ribs. Stipules. Veins. 


VEINING OF LEAVES. KINDS OF LEAVES, 


Netted-veined. Parallel-veined. Simple. Compound, 


SHAPES OF LEAVES, 


Linear, Spatulate Lance. Reversed-ovate. 
Oblong. Oval. Kidney. Wedge-shaped. 
Ovate. Arrow, Heart. Ear. 
Round. Shield. 

EDGES OF LEAVES. 
Saw-toothed. Wavy. Scalloped. Jagged. 
Dentate. Very wavy. 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS, FRUITS. 
End-flowers. Branch-flowers. Raceme. Dry. 
Corymb. Umbel. Head. Fleshy. 
Spike. Catkin. Spadix. Stone. 


Would it be very hard, do you think, to teach a class the above 
topics? See how few there are, how simple their illustrations and 
their definitions (if there need be any of the latter at all!) might 
be 


Most of them have already been mentioned in this series of 
plant lessons ; and one teacher whom the writer happens to know 
has carried out the directions and suggestions so fully, that to-day 
she could show you on her desk a pile of manilla paper blank- 
books into which has been copied the above topics, each one 
illustrated by a tracing made by the child himself. 

How did she get the tracing done ? Well, it was some little bother 
to be sure. She had all these drawings on sheets of paper, copied 
by herself (for she couldn’t draw any more than you or I could !) 
from old cuts, from botanies, or back numbers of THE JOURNAL, 
flower catalogues—anything that she could find that would supply 
the desired cuts. 

But she had only one copy of each cut. Of course, then, there 
could be no general class work done in school hours; so it had to 
be done at all sorts of odd minutes, in school and out. “ It wasa 
bother,” says this teacher, ‘and I mean to have more copies to 
distribute before another spring. But it paid for all the trouble 
and more; for the children were wide-ayake. The books were 
their own. They had made them.” 

I hope for the sake of the children all over this country of ours 
that this teacher is not the only one who really has used these les- 
sons. For the children’s sakes, teachers, give them a trial. They 
are practical. The writer knows ; for she has practiced year after 
year in her own school-room all that she has preached in these 
pages of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

‘© you know that with a knowledge of these few topics, your 
pile might really begin to analyze? Tradition has relegated 
tamy, especially analysis, to the high school course of study ; 

but tradition is breaking down in so many supports of its time- 
worm structure, why not force it to give way a little more? Deep 
and critical study of the morphology and physiology of plants the 
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high school is welcome to, but the pretty, simple tracing of 
plants to their family is as much fun as hedging in a king at 
checkers. And our pupils of eleven and twelve years have a 
right to the pleasure and the profit. 

Let us see; suppose you would trace a boy to his home in a 
distant town. Here are two roads. Through inquiry and study, 
you decide which you shall take. You travel along that road; by 
and by it forks; again you choose. By and by you reach the 
town. Here again you chose your street; later still, the block in 
which the boy lives, then the tenement, then the family, and last 
of all the particular boy of the family. Your children will accept 
the reasonableness and the probability of success in the above 
search, 

Now apply it in analogy to your plant world. Your pupils are 
supplied each witha plant. Of course it is well, and it is scientific, 
to have the entire plant, “ root and all,” but it is not necessary in 
this elementary work. Usually leaves and a blossom are suffi- 
cient. The plant in question is our unknown boy. Let us go in 
search of him. First of all here are our /wo roads to choose from 
—the roads Endogen and Exogen. Your pupils have learned the 
force of these words. This time we decide upon the Exogen 
road. 

We travel along—our road forks ; we decide between the three 
forks. 

Monopetalous, A petalous, Polypetalous. 

The pupils have learned the force of ¢Aese words ; and this time 
we take the fork, Polypetalous. 

Again we travel along the road,—again it forks. 

Stamens more than ten. 

Stamens ten or less. 

And we decide the stamens are ten (or less), Certainly we are 
close into the town now; we have found our street, our block. 
This time it is a small block—there are but two tenements to 
choose from. 

Regular Corolla. 

Irregular Corolla. 

This time we decide the corolla is irregular. We must enter 
now and consult with the family. Perhaps it would be more 
polite to let the teacher do that alone. (Especially as a botany 
text-book is needed now and no one but the teacher has one.) 
After due inquiry the teacher informs her class that in this half of 
the house she has entered there are six families. The question is 
to whichis it probable this flower-boy in question belongs. 

Now there is the Horsechestnut Family. All its members 
have opposite leaves. “No, no! it isn’t ‘hat family. This plant 
has alternate leaves!” Well, try the Pulse Family. Alternate 
leaves stipules, anthers separate. ‘ No, no! these anthers are all 
joined together.” Then let us try the Violet Family. Leaves 
alternate. Stipules. Short filaments. Anthers (five) joined to- 
gether. The lower petal with a little sac beneath it.” “Yes, 
yes ! it is the Violet Family.” 

Now we have only to decide which of the violet children it is. 
You didn’t know what a large family it was, I am sure. Look at 
them! All having the “family features,” still all just a little dif- 
ferent. There are English Violet, Common Blue Violet, Hairy 
Violet, Arrow-Leaved Violet, Bird’s Foot, Bland Violet, Prim- 
rose-Leaved Violet, Round-Leaved Violet, Long-spurred Viclet, 
Muhlenberg’s Violet, Pale Violet, Canada Violet, Downy Violet, 
Pansy Violet. 

Somebody guesses this may be the Hairy Violet. Something 
about its appearance makes it a very reasonable guess. Let us 
see. Leaves on short stalks, flat on the ground. ‘O no, that 
never will do.” “Let us try the Downy Violet.” Listen! Tall, 
downy, leafless below, yellow. A very short spur. 

Certainly that description accords with the plant itself. We 
have chosen rightly our road, our fork, our street, our block, our 
tenement, our family, and we have found the name of the flower- 
boy himself. 

Now what teacher, pray,-but could arrange upon her blackboard 
or upon charts of manilla paper such groups of topics with their 
divisions and sub-divisions (forks) as may lead the child d#rect to 
the family. Then with a little careful guiding, what pupil who 
has within him one spark of the “play impulse ” but will respond 
to this study. Try it,and see. Why, it’s as good as any gameof 
hide-and-seek, or hedging, or hot and cold that ever child heart 
delighted in. Not that the hedging is so very valuable of itself; 
but the child in the process learns'to scrutinize very closely the 
flower he is at work upon; he acquires, unconsciously, a habit of 
comparison ; a subtle sense of relationship is growing in him ; and 
then, in the end, what is more gratifying and more legitimate to 
the child’s mind than that finally at the end he should come upon 
a substantial something to rest upon ?, 

From practical experience with twelve-year-olds in this element- 
ary analysis, the writer recommends it to you. Try it. If you are 
in it, have no fear but your pupils will respond to you. It is the 
art side of the child’s nature you are bringing out when you 
arouse him to a sense of the flower world. Develop it; fill his 
heart full of it; teach the child to Jove the beautiful and to be 
proud that he loves it. It is the art side of nature in us all that !s 
alive, that fills the day with color, that makes life sweet and its 
relations tender. 
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Cold intellect never yet made a gent/e soul. Sissy Jupe knew. 
Gradgrind with all his facts never dreamed there was even need to 


know. 
¥ 


Historical Outlines. 


Noted Americans, 
By MACLEOD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


{ In Jan., 1757. 


1. Born ) Island of Nevis, West Indies. 


Father was of Scotch descent. 


2, Parentage Mother was French. 


Father failed in business. 
Alexander sent to work at age of 12. 
3. Early life Friends aided him and sent him to school at 
: ) Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Later he entered Columbia college. 
| 1780, married Gen. Schuyler’s daughter. 


( 1776, Captain of artillery. 
1777, Aid-de-camp to Washington. 
Took part in battles of White Plains, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, and Yorktown. 


4. Military life 4 
| 
| At close of war ranked as a colonel. 


At age of 17, made a political speech. 

When 18, wrote in favor of independence. 

1782, Representative at the Continental 
Congress. 

1786, Member of N. Y. legislature. 

1787, Delegate to convention at Phila., for 
revising Articles of Confederation, 

1789, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Founded a national bank. 

| 1798, when war threatened with France, 

he was made major-general of U. S. 
| army. 


5. Political career - 





Result of duel with Aaron Burr, at Weehawken. 
Cause, political differences, 
6. Death 4 Wounded July 11, 1804. 

Died July 12, 1804. 


( Fine writer, 

| Celebrated statesman, 
4 Noted lawyer, 

| Great financier, 

| Popular as a leader. 


ts 


Tales from American History. 
Lost AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 
By JOSEPHINE SIMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


Another bold seeker for that short cut to India was a daring 
Englishman, Henry Hudson by name. Twice in the service of a 
company of London merchants, he had most daringly attempted 
to sail in the frozen season, the north of Asia, but had been com- 
pelled to put back on account of the bitter cold and many ice- 
bergs ; so the prudent business men would have nothing more to 
do with him. Then Hudson went to Holland the great trading 
nation of that day. Here, as he had expected, he soon found 
merchants ready to listen to his plan for finding the short way 
round to India. You see the route taken by Magellan around 
South America, and that of a famous Portuguese explorer down 
about Africa, both had proven anything but short cuts, so every- 

y was still on the lookout for another rapid road. 

Hudson was quickly provided with a vessel called the “ Half- 
Moon” and a crew of twenty sailors. Away he went steering 
boldly once more toward the north, but as before, only to be 
stopped by icebergs. Finding he could not get through the north- 
tast, he turned his course westward, and passing Greenland, sailed 
down the coast of America quite a distance ; then he returned 
to a spot where there seemed to be a broad strait or stream. 

He now began to think he had found, indeed, the strait that 
Would lead him into the waters on the borders of India, so he 
fayly sailed up, up the beautiful stream that is now called by his 
tame, the Hudson. His quick eye noted the land “pleasant 
with grass and flowers and goodly trees.” Then, too, he made 
acquaintance with the natives who came out to meet him in their 
Canoes, bringing beans, pumpkins, tobacco, and beaverskins 
which they gladly exchanged for beads, knives, or hatchets. 

About a hundred miles up the river Hudson anchored, and 
went ashore on invitation from the Indians, They took him to 


. Characteristics 
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one of their wigwams where they invited him to dinner. What 
do you suppose he found prepared for him as anextra dainty? A 
fat dog well cooked ! 

‘After his hosts had politely shown him the land about, he con- 
tinued his course further up the stream, but now found the water 
too shallow for his vessel. Yet, hating to give up, he sent on a 
small boat to search, only to hear that-the stream became nar- 
rower still, and the water decidedly fresh. 

Sorely disappointed Hudson sailed down the stream again and 
started for home. On the way he was foolish enough to stop at 
England where the king tried to hold him, claiming the lands of 
which Hudson gave such a glowing account as belonging to Eng- 
land because Hudson himself was an Englishman. 

The Dutch authorities, to whom Hudson had somehow con- 
trived to send a message of his imprisonment, compelled King 
James to set the navigator free. 

The Dutch company did not care much, at this time, for Hud- 
son’s discovery, because he had not found the path to India. 
The next we hear of Hudson he is once more in the service of 
English merchants, off on his old search. He sailed as usual up 
into the northern seas, finding the strait and bay now named for 
him. Here his stock of provisions growing scanty, and his crew 
very unwilling to go on further amid ice and cold, he slowly 
abandoned his plan of pushing on or even remaining in his pres- 
ent position until spring should set in. He decided to return 
home. 

Some of the crew happened to hear Hudson say he would be 
compelled to leave a few men behind in order that there 
might be sufficient food for the return voyage. A number of the 
sailors plotted against their captain, seized him unexpectedly, and 
tied him hand and foot. They placed him in an open boat with 
several companions, men who had remained faithful to their mas- 
ter, also his own son, then cast the helpless creatures, old and 
young, adrift ‘mid floating ice. They were never heard of again, 
although earnest search was made for the gallant explorer who 
had gone four times to the icy North only to find a watery grave. 

The cruel sailors agreed upon a tale they should tell of their 
captain's death, but one of their number, in a state of great fright 
or remorse, told the true story ; thus the wicked ones were pun- 
ished severely, some losing their lives for their heartless act. 


rm 
A Number Game. 


By E. H. W., Trenton, N. J. 

(The lesson here given affords an interesting drill for accuracy and rapidity 
in work.) 

If we are all wide-awake this morning, we will have a game of 
numbers. How many would like to play ? 

Well, Harry may pass these slips of paper. 

You may all write your names on them very neatly and plainly 
as soon as you receive them. 

Lillie may gather the slips in this box, after you have written 
your names. Now we will put on the lid and shake them well. 

Ned may come here and close his eyes, and quickly hand me 
five slips. 

Lizzie may choose five more, with her eyes closed. 

These little folks may go to the board first (reading the ten 
names from the slips). You must all do your work just above 
your heads, so the pupils at their seats may watch you closely. 

Frank may give each of the ten pupils one of these numbers. 
(Small pieces of paper, numbered) : 

The number you receive, copy on the board. Do not let me 
see your number. I will turn my back to you, or close my eyes. 
Now, if you do just what I tell you, without making a mistake in 
your work, when you tell me your answer, I can tell you what 
number Frank gave you. 

Do your work as quickly as you can, without making a mis- 
take. After you have put your number on the board, add 6, take 
away 3, add 4, take away 5. 

(The teacher will readily see the correct answer is two more 
than the first number, but the little ones do not grasp that idea, 
so enjoy the er in the teacher's part.) 

When you have finished your work, come stand this side of the 
room. 

Well, Ned is through. Does anyone see a mistake in Ned's 
work? Then give me your answer, Ned. 

“‘ My answer is six.” Your number was four. 

Willis. ‘“ My answer is eight.” Your number was six. 

All the pupils, at their seats watch closely for any mistake in 
work. I will put on this board the numbers they were to add, 
and the numbers they were to subtract : . 

+6—3+4-—5. 

Willie, if you are sure you have found a mistake in George’s 
work, you may correct it. 

Grace, what is your answer? 
number was two. 

(In the same way the teacher may give the ten numbers.) 

We will now choose ten more ocholers ; the others may watch, 


“My answer is four,”” Your 
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This time put down any number you choose, not higher than The Duke Logarithm and the Count Trigonometry 

ten. Had quite a long chat with the Marquis Geometry. 
ft Rea, 3 ahaa. ‘Only five of the figures danced in the quadrille, 

In the same manner as before the teacher asks for the answer Six, Seven, and Eight went away feeling ill, 
and gives the number, much to the wonder of the pupils. _ While old Mr. Nine, who ate a large supper, 

When the scholars are more advanced in their work, different Sat down in the library and read Martin Tupper. 
forms may be used, as: choose a number from the following : : : 

At last it was time for the people to go; 


: it, add 7, subtract . 
: ee ee - - 20. Take } of it, add 7, subtrac Each charming young figure selected her beau, 
, . E And in leaving their hostess, they said, one and all, 


Or choosing from 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, or 21. Take } of it, add i A ea 
8, take awa é, add : alien 4, multiply by 6. . They had greatly enjoyed Dame Arithmetic ye at 
— St, Nicholas. 


Again—choosing from 4, 8, 12, 16, 20. Take } of it, add Io, 


subtract 5, add 2, subtract 7, and multiply by 8. Choose from 5, * 
10, 15, 20( )—5+9—5+2—6x 1lo= 
In the four farther advanced cases, the teacher will see she has My Dog. 
only to take } of the correct answer to find the number. 
* (The illustration gives an idea for a boy to adopt when reciting these verses,) 


I want to introduce my dog, 

‘ . My good old dog named Styx ; 

Economy ot ‘Time. He’s just the very smartest dog, 
And does the ‘cutest tricks. 


By WILHELMINE C, HARTMANN, Washington, D. C. 


Conservation of energy is the goal for which all inventors and 
reformers are striving. In the millennium described by Bellamy, 
much of the inevitable drudgery of life, over which we now spend 
hours of precious time, is gotten rid of in a few minutes. For 
the teacher who, in the ordinary public school, has perhaps ten 
distinct subjects to teach, this same economy of time and effort is 
imperative. Most of us recognize the fact that no matter how 
brilliantly a subject may have been presented to a school, in order 
that the pupils may assimilate and classify the knowledge ob- 
tained, it is necessary to clinch these impressions. But “there's 
the rub.” In the first place we have no time for drill, pure and 
simple, and in the second, children are mental epicures having no 
appetite for a warmed-over dish. For both difficulties there is 
the same remedy: disguise the old viands by reseasoning and 
serve as an entice to another course. To illustrate practically; 
In a sixth grade school the geography lesson, prepared the day 
before, is on Vermont. The language works on the possessive 
of compound nouns and the use of commas. In arithmetic the 
class is studying applications of avoirdupois weight and dry meas- 
ure. As the first problem in the day’s number work, the teacher 
dictated the following, holding the pupils responsible for the pen- 
manship, spelling, and punctuation and English of the work. 
Problem.—Mr. Crane, a Vermont farmer, takes to his brother-in- 
law’s store, 7 lbs. 4 0z. of cheese, worth $.08 per Ib. ; 5} Ibs. of 
butter at $.12 per Ib.; and 7 quarts of cranberries at $.64 per pk. 
He takes in exchange a pair of shoes worth $1.75, dress goods 
—_— $.87 and a hat worth $.19. How much does the farmer 
owe 

It took the class, composed of dull children, five minutes to 
write, and five to correct the statement. After this had been 
done, the solution was put on the same paper, and the work col- 
lected for further revision by the teacher. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact, that she had 
utilized the time devoted in her schedule for incidental review in 
penmanship, geography, and language. 


He'll gravely offer you his paw, 
Which means, “ How do you do ?” 

Or he will walk on his hind legs 
Across the room to you. 





If thrown up in the air ; 
This coin he’ll then return to you, 
With very greatest care. 


a And he can catch a silver coin, 


Styx carries in the papers too, 
When left at the front door ; 
He guards the house and barks at tramps, 
hat dog could e’er do more? 


Supplementary. 


Mrs. Arithmetic’s Party. 


Mrs. Arithmetic gave a fine ball 

To little and great, to big and to small ; 

No one was neglected ; she tried very hard 

Not to leave out one person who should get a card. 


There was sweet Miss Addition, the first one to come 
And she footed it gaily with young Mr. Sum, 

Who, ’twas easy to see, was her favorite. Though 
Subtraction proposed, she had answered him—No! 
This refusal, of course, made Subtraction quite solemn, 





And yet he is the gentlest beast, 
When any friend comes near ; 
He wags his tail and looks so kind, 

A baby could not fear. 


I would not give away my dog, 
For any price you'd fix ; 

All I can do is just to hope 
You'll find a second Styx. 





And he left very early, hid away in a column. ¥ 
Then en that jolly old elf, - 
Who was always on very good terms with himself Miss Dorothy’s Trouble 


(Though all those who knew the same Multiplication 
. Declared that he caused them unending vexation). 


Division came later, and, needless to say, 

Behaved himself meanly, as is always his way, 

He made friends into foes, and spoiled all the fun 
Of the poor little figures, from 9 down to 1. 

The cute little Fractions were there (very small) 
With their brothers, the Decimals, not quite so tall, 
And every one present had brought his relations, 
None prouder to Lord Algebraic Equations, 


Miss Dorothy wouldn’t say “O” 
(She was learning her letters, you know), 
But one horrible night, 
She awoke in a fright, 
For the King of Dreamland on his throne 
Said “O” in a very big tone— 
Which frightened her so, 
That she quickly said “ Oh!” 
And Miss Dorothy's trouble was done. 
— Selected. 
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What the Lessons Say. 


(An exercise for seven children.) 
By Lizzie M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 


1st. Pupil. 
Never before hath a fairer day 
In the heart of the summer nestled away, 
Than this, that comes with the year’s work done, 
To tell you VACATION has a/most begun. 


Not gute, for if you've the time to hear, 

Some of the lessons we've studied this year 

Are waiting beside me. They’ve something to say. 

See! there is one of them coming this way. 
School. 

What is your name, and pray who are you? 
Alphabet. 

I am the alphabet. How do you do? 


By this time you all should have learned, pretty well, 
All the stories my wee, crooked letters can tell. 
You can’t read without me, but I’ve yet to see 

The boy or the girl who was e’er fond of me. 


But that matters not, for my duty I know, 

"Tis to help you along in the way you should go. 

You must all get acquainted with me, some day, 

And of course you find work is much harder than play. 


You will learn that my letters all wisdom combine, 

So this bit of advice let me give you, “ Don’t whine ;”’ 
And don’t stand complaining like some silly dunce 
When there’s work to be done, but go at it a¢ once. 


That is all I will say, for another comes guzck. 
School. 

My friend, who are you? 
Arithmetic! 

O, I’m Arithmetic ! 


I’ve worked pretty hard in the year flying past 
To make you grow wiser, but time goes so fast 
That though I have used every minute and second 


There are still many things you ought to have reckoned. 


You can add and subtract, multiply and divide, 
Know something of fractions and cube root, beside, 
Can measure out coal, potatoes, and milk, 

An acre of land or a yard of blue silk ; 


But, unless you should reach old Methuselah’s age, 
I could still find new lessons your time to engage, 
Yet—I think on the whole you have done very well, 
But here comes another, with a story to tell. 


School. 
We are pleased, my good friend, your face now to see. 
Pray what is your name ? 

Geography. 
I am Geography. 


Of continents, islands and capes, I well know ; 

Of mountains, whose tops are all covered with snow ; 
Of rivers, whose waters sweep on to the sea, 

And many more things could be told you by me. 


But more time it would take than you can well spare, 
For see, where approaches with majestic air, 

A fair little maiden so prini and precise, 

With speech that is careful, profound, and concise. 


Grammar. 
They call me Miss Grammar and ’tis my place to teach 
The names and the uses of each part of speech, 
I show where a verb or a pronoun should stand, 
And here’s Punctuation with me hand in hand. 


Punctuation. 


I come with Miss Grammar, and this is my task— 
When your voice you let fall or a question you ask, 
When you stop at a comma, or exclaim in surprise 
With both hands uplifted and wide open eyes, 


To be there to direct, and in every case, 

To put each little mark in its own proper place. 
Though this is not all, it is all I will tell, 

For here is a lesson with words you should spell. 


Spelling. 
Yes, I am the “ Spelling-Book.” Stand here in line 
If you want me to teach you these lessons of mine. 
O! isn’t it funny when learning to spell, 
What curious stories the letters will tell ? 
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It seems such a task to know right from wrong, 

And they’re never quite certain just where they belong. 
Have you noticed how seldom the vowels agree ? 

And that z, often gets in the place of an ¢? 


But, perhaps, you have heard all you care for, to-day ; 
If so, I had better be running away. 
All. 
Yet, we all will be back to begin the school year 
And now we must go, for VACATION is here. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Harriet Beecher was born at Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 1812. 
She was the seventh child of Rev. Lyman Beecher, a man of re- 
markable mind, who received the small sum of five hundred dollars 
a year for his labor. This salary could not support this large 
family, so the mother, who was an accomplished woman, taught a 
select school. Nearly all of these children made their mark in the 
world, but Harriet and Henry Ward were the most famous. 

Harriet was a lively child, fond of play and mischief, and quite 
as fond of reading. ‘The books in her father’s library were dull 
reading for a child. When she found a part of “Don Quixote” 
she was happy, and when “ Ivanhoe ” fell into her hands, she and 
her brother George read it through seven times. 

At school she was noted for her skill in writing compositions, 
and when only twelve years old, she wrote one that pleased her 
father very much. The subject was, “Can the Immorality of the 
Soul be proved by the Light of Nature?” A dull theme for so 
young an author. 

About this time she was sent to her sister Catherine’s school at 
Hartford, and before long she became a pupil teacher, thus help- 
ing her father bear her expenses. A few years later, the father 
accepted the presidency of Lane Theological Seminary, and the 
family moved to Cincinnati. Here the sisters opened another 
school. 

At the age of twenty-five, Harriet married Professor Stowe, of 
Lane Seminary. In 1850, the Stowes moved to Brunswick, Maine, 
and there Mrs. Stowe began to do a little literary work to help 
meet the family expenses. She was a very busy woman with no 
thought of mobien herself famous. But her heart was with the 
colored people in bondage in the South, and she hoped to write 
something that would arouse others to feel for them. One Sunda 
as she sat in church the plan of a story formed itself in her mind, 
and that was the beginning of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” When the 
story was done, it was offered to an editor and accepted. The 
story appeared in 1852, and ten thousand copies were sold in ten 
days. ince Albert, George Eliot, Dickens, Charles Kingsley, 
and many other distinguished people wrote beautiful letters to 
Mrs. Stowe about the book. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been 
translated into nineteen languages—into Russian, Modern Greek, 
Finnish, Armenian, etc. 

Mrs. Stowe has written many other books. “Sunny Memories 
ef Foreign Lands” was the result of her experience abroad. 
“ Dred ” is another anti-slavery story. “The Minister’s Wooing,” 
“Old Town Folks,” “ My Wife and I,” “ Weand Our Neighbors,” 
etc., etc., have been widely read. 

Mrs. Stowe’s home is at Hartford, Conn., and her winters are 
—_ in Florida in her orange grove. She has done much for 
the colored people— building a church for them with the proceeds 
of public readings of her works. 
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The Educational Field. 





C. W. G. Hyde. 


Prof. Hyde, state institute conductor for the St. Cloud normal 
school, Minnesota, was born in 1838 in Franklinville, N.Y. His 
early childhood was spent in western and middle New York. His 
father was engaged in the mercantile business, and much of Mr. 
Hyde's early life was with his father in his business. His natural 
tendency was not scholarly, he had no love for school ; nor did he 
early give much promise for high attainments. Although his ad- 
vantages were good, his preparation, so far as school was con- 
cerned, was practically nothing. For six years following 1855 he 
was engaged in mercantile business in New York city. 

After three years in the civil war he came to Minnesota, and en- 
tered the teachers’ ranks, a soldier ready and willing. His first ex- 
perience was in a private school of his own in Belle Plaine, Scott 
Co. He was soon called to be the principal of the Le Sueur 
school, which position he filled satisfactorily for several years, 
after which he occupied a similar position in Shakopee for three 
years, and in 1873 he was called to the position of assistant prin- 
cipal in the Mankato normal school. After a few years spent in 
this school and three years in the Minneapolis business college, he 
accepted a position in the St. Cloud normal where he has since 
remained. 

In the year 1884, he was appointed state institute conductor, 
which position he now fills with honor and credit, not alone to him- 
self but to the school and state; both are proud of him. He has 
done more or less of institute work for the past twenty years 
and has a wide reputation in that capacity. Whenever Mr. Hyde 
has left a position it has been because he was called to a higher 
one. He was recently offered the professorship of pedagogy in 
the University of North Dakota which he declined. 

He is not a graduate of any institution of learning. His career 
as a student began after leaving school. His proficiency in the 
languages, higher mathematics, and science of education is the re- 
sult of his own individual efforts. What he has attained in 
scholarship has been reached without the aid of either school or 
teacher. His school was the counting room, the farm, and the 
tented field, his teacher’s practice and experience. He entered the 
work of teaching with a great quantity of general information ; ill- 
arranged and collected without system, yet deeply impressed upon 
his mind ; his powers of association and memory, aided by a vivid 
and active imagination, have made his intercourse with men all 
that could be wished—in every sense a ‘rue, practical man re- 
spected and esteemed by all, as the master of his position. 


¥* 


Sea Shore Normal Institute. 


A new summer school will be opened July 8, 92, at West Chop, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., continuing four weeks. Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship Editor of Yournal of Education, is president and the faculty, 
which will number thirty-tive,while not yet completed,is most prom- 
ising, from the well-known reputation of the instructors already 
given. The circular announces that “this institute will be a 
school of methods based upon academic instruction. The teach- 
re in every departmeut will be first didactic, then professional. 
The seaside attractions of this delightful island resort, in addition 
to the good things, pedeg ical and social, that will be sure to be 
found here, cannot fail to draw together the elect “ one hundred.” 
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In an address to the Connecticut council of education the other 
day President Eliot said: “‘ We are all wrong in supposing that 
we have the best school system in the world. There is not a 
country in the north of Europe that has not a bettersystem. The 
immigrants who come to our shores from abroad will be found to 
have received a far better school training in what are denomi- 
nated the common branches than the average of the rural popu- 
lation of this country. In democratic schools we close the gate 
to the scholars in all the interesting studies after the age of 13. 
Not a chance for science or literature unless one can go to the 
high school.” 

The result is a fusilade of critical denunciation from the Con- 
necticut brothers and sisters in edtorial columns and out of 
them. Does the fearless president weigh his words in this cru- 
sade against the complacency of the educational leaders, or is he 
willing to shoot beyond the mark, to convince on-lookers that he 
has reached out of the line of ordinary thought on these things ? 





In the V. W. Fournal of Education is a report of the Pierce 
County Teachers’ Association, of Washington, on the matter of 
certificates. It is long, has some good points, but does not grasp 
the subject and make it simple. But it is a ve subject and oh! 
what dead ideas the teachers do wrestle with at their meetings! 
Here is the whole matter : (1) Three grades. Third, such qualifi- 
cations as will allow one to enter the normal school, good for a 
year. Second, such as will allow one to enter the second year of 
the school—good two or three years. First, the qualification that 
will enable one to enter the senior class of the school—good for 
five years. (2) State certificates to all gradiates of the school, 
and all who can pass an examination equal to what the graduates 
passed—good for life. This throws the selection of the subjects 
and all that on the State normal school faculty where it belongs. 
Now it is probable the normal school faculty may not have very 
advanced ideas and not give any pedagogical instruction in the 
first or second years, but they ought to let the Pierce Co. teachers 
push the faculty of the State normal school into this work and 
criticise it. A county that is as evidentiy as wide-awake as this 
county ought to accomplish a great deal. 





The N. Y. State Teachers’ Association will make its head- 
quarters at Congress Hall, where the rates will be,—one in a 
room, $3 per day; two in a room, $2.50 per day ; at other hotels 
the rates will be from $1.50 to $3 per day. At private boarding 


houses, from $1 to $2 perday. Applications for boarding places, . 


specifying the rate and kind of accommodations desired, should be 
addressed to O. B. Kipp, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

The railroad rates for N. Y. State Teachers’ Association for all 
points of the territory of the Trunk Line Association one fare for 
the round trip. The Transportation Agent of the National Edu- 
cational Association and the Agent for the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion agree to recognize membership tickets of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association as they would membership tickets of 
the National Educational Association. Those, however, who re- 
turn after noon of July 12 must hold membership tickets of the 
National Association in order to secure reduced rates. 





The board of education in St. Paul have taken the decisive step 
of providing for a system of free kindergartens as a part of the 
public school system next year.- During a part of last year one 
kindergarten has been in operation in one school, to see how its 
work would co-ordinate and fit in with that of the grade schools. 
The results have been admirable, and the authorities have not 
waited longer before making these schools a part of the whole 
educational scheme. The St. Paul Pioneer Press says: 

“It is an amazing thing, when one stops to look back at it, that the educa- 
tional pyramid should have been built from the apex downward, that we should 


have had everywhere the high school and the higher education, admirable and 
necessary as they are, while the primary work proper, instruction in the first 


impressionable years, was given over to the too —— carelessness of the 
home, often girded with labor and care or filled with unhappiness, or to the 


tender mercies of the street.” 





In Ohio, the new compulsory law demands that all schools shall 
report the names of pupils attending them. Rev. Dr. Patrick F. 
Quigley, pastor of St. Francis De Sale’s Church, of Toledo, refused 
to submit to the city truant officer a list of the pupils attending 
the parochial school. A warrant was issued and he was ordered 
to be cemmitted in default of $200 bail. He was in jail half an 
hour. His trial will occur at the next session of the court. The 
supreme court last week decided that the compulsory education 
law was constitutional and valid. Two years ago he was arrested 
on a similar charge, found guilty, and fined $25 and costs. He 
was again asked for information, again refused, was found guilty 
and sentenced to pay $50 and costs, these amounting to about 
$200. He claims that it is his duty to defy the law, because it 
conflicts with his idea of the divine l4w. This defiance of the 
state statutes by Father Quigley led to a bitter political conflict in 
the last two campaigns. American protective associations sprang 
up. They succeeded in defeating Catholics proposed for school 
and other offices regardless of party. In one case an unknown 
and poorly qualified man defeated a prominent and able citizen 
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who ordinarily would have been overwhelmingly elected [for police 
commissioner. His one vote made a majority which has since 
cut almost every Catholic out of the police force, and many other 
municipal departments have been treated similarly. Now this is 
not a question between Protestants and Catholics, as readers in 
England might think ; it is the disobedience to school statute law 
that is rebuked. This incident shows how dear the public schools 
are to Americans. 

Occasionally a poem without meter or rhythm comes in the 
morning mail and changes the whole atmosphere of the room. 
This time it is the “Commencement Exercises of the State Normal 
School of Kansas,” materialized into four layers of rich cream 
paper, fastened with a knot of silver cord. It is exquisite, and its 
artistic beauty refuses to be imprisoned in words. May the class 
of ’92 recognize the beautiful in life, and hold it fast as they have 
brought it to the ornamentation of these souvenir pages. Com- 
mencement exercises from June 4 to 12. 





The University of Chicago will take hold of the University Ex- 
tension movement with vigor, and have sent Mr. Henderson, here- 
tofore, secretary of the American University Extension movement, 
to Europe in the interests of farther investigation of the best 
method of proceeding in the matter. Recognizing that if intel- 
lectual life and activity is stimulated the learner will want to know 
more, this university will begin where others are in danger of 
stopping—at ihe end of the popular lecture feature, and take up 
the correspondence teaching feature. 





One of the attractions at Chautauqua this year will be a course 
in Swedish sloyd, given by Mr. Walter J. Kenyon, of the Cook 
Co. normal school. Although not a part of the work of the 
Teachers’ Retreat, this course will be closely connected with that 
work. It will comprise a regular series of exercises in cardboard 
sloyd, with wood sloyd for first and second season pupils and lec- 
tures on what sloyd is and does. Col. Parker’s lectures on 
psychology and pedagogics are also made a part of the sloyd 
course. Mr. Kenyon went to Sweden to study with Dr. Saloman 
in 1889. He is a full course graduate of the famous Swedish 
school and has spent considerable thought and labor upon the 
adaptation of the exercises to the more impatient temperament of 
the American child. The necessity of such local adaptation is recog- 
nized in the theory of educational sloyd as taught by Dr. Saloman. 
By careful study of his pupils and their surroundings Mr. Kenyon 
seeks to modify his series of models from year to year so as to 
bring them into ever closer conformity to the needs of the chil- 
dren. We understand that the teachers’ course given at Chau- 
tauqua will not differ materially as far as the models are con- 
cerned from the last series used in the manual training depart- 
ment of the Cook Co. normal school. 





Prof. D. R. Augsburg, supervisor of drawing at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been elected to the position of director of the art de- 
partment at the University of Utah. This institution was 
founded in 1850 by the legislature of the territory of Utah. In 
1867 it was reorganized for scientific, normal, and classical learn- 
ing, with power to confer degrees. It includes departments in 
liberal arts, general science, letters, mining, and engineering, nor- 
mal, music, fine art and military science and tactics. The number 
of students at present is 335, equally divided as to sexes. There 
is a demand for a new building, and a site has been already se- 
lected. 





Superintendent of Public Instruction Waller has undertaken the 
task of finding out the why and wherefore of short terms of school 
in many school districts throughout the state of Pennsylvania. He 
thinks that the generous appropriation of $5,000,000 made by the 
state for the support of the schools should give every boy and girl 
of legal school age in Pennsylvania the privilege of attending a 
good public school for a term of not less than eight months during 
the year. He, therefore, has addressed to the school directors of 
the state a series of questions through which he hopes to learn the 
length of the school term in each school district the past year and 
the reasons for closing schools at the end of the minimum term 
of six months. 





During the week ending July 14 the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Business Educators’ Association of America will also 
be held in Saratoga. It seems probable that a connection of 
some sort will be formed, probably that with the National Edu- 
cational Association. 

On the afternoon of July 13 the National Council of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Civics will hold a public session, at which ad- 
dresses will be delivered by several prominent men. 





A week of the Chautauqua session of 1892 (July 18-23) will be 
largely devoted to the subject of University Extension. Prof. O. 
Seaman, of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
one of the most successful of the Cambridge lecture staff, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be present. He will give a model course 
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on “ The Poetry of Robert Browning.” Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
of Cornell, will also give a course on “ The American Revolution 
as Interpreted by American Literature.” There will be confer- 
ences on various phases of University Extension, in which Prof, 
Seaman, Mr. Melvil Dewey, President Harper, and many others 
will take part. 


From a generous report kindly sent us by the secretary of “ The 
Hamilton Teachers’ Association,” we infer that it was full of life 
and instruction for the primary grades. Papers, full of sugges- 
tive things for the improvement of primary work, were read and 
freely discussed. They seem to have gotten below the surface 
of things and to have found the intimate relation existing between 
different branches of study. 





Louisiana. 


$1,155.00 was raised by the pupils of the New Orleans public 
schools in one day to build a monument to the memory of John 
McDonough. McDonough was the philanthropist whose munifi- 
cence has given New Orleans 29 of her 54 public school struct- 
ures. 

The Louisiana State Educational Association convenes at Rus- 
ton, June 22. Prof. Thos. D. Boyd, president of the state 
normal school, is president of the association. 

The constitutional amendment authorizing the Louisiana State 
Lottery Co. to continue business for twenty-five years longer in 
consideration of a payment for the privilege of $31,000,000,00 
was voted upon by the people of the state in the recent election 
and unanimously rejected. Spartan virtues are not all dead yet, 
for the needs of Louisiana in the way of levees, schools, pensions 
for her disabled sons, etc., are great and the temptation to accept 
so handsome a fund would have been resisted by few communi- 
ties as poor as this heroic Southern state. 

The Central high school for boys, of New Orleans, stands 
foremost among the city high schools of the country in the num- 
ber and quality of its graduates. Notwithstanding the tendency 
to drop off before the completion of the school course, mani- 
fested by the boys of large cities, this school will graduate this 
year a class of 77. In proportion to population and school en- 
rollment what city in the Union does equally as well ? 


New York City. 


Among the graduates of the College of the City of New York, 
who have received appointments to responsible positions are the 
following: John Bach McMaster, ’69, the well-known historiar 
to the presidency of Illinois university; E. W. Scripture, Ph. D. 
’84, to the chair of physiological psychology, just established in 
Yale university ; Charles Lane Poor, ’86 to the department of as- 
atronomy in Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, and Bashford 
Dran to the department of biology in Columbia. Dr. Dran is 
abroad studying methods of oyster culture under government 
commission. Prof. McMaster has held the position of professor 
of history in the Wharton School of Finance in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. Scripture has been engaged in Clark uni- 
versity at Worcester in work of the same character to which he is 
called at Yale. 





Lewis M. Rutherford, lately deceased, made the remarkable 
photographs of the moon that have been seen by so many 
teachers. His home was on Eleventh street and Second avenue, 
where he fitted up a fine observatory. He constructed two 
lenses of 114 and 13 inches aperture for his photographic purposes. 


Mr. Friederich Dean gives his closing lectures at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, June 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, commencing at noon, 
These have been well attended and highly useful. 


Are you Ready for Closing Exercises. 


You must send for the June number of OUR TIMES and 
TREASURE TROVE. (You know the two monthlies are now com- 
bined in one.) You will find dialogues and special material for 
the closing exercises of your school. Primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades are all provided for. Soms of the contents are: 
** The Gypsy Tent and Pole Drill,” by Eloise Hemphill, illustrated 
by a diagram ; “ The Birthday Box,” by Juaniata Stafford, a dia- 
logue for two little girls; “The Artist’s Dream,” by Adelaide 
Rouse, a dialogue for older girls. Besides these there are bright 
and taking recitations, and 8 pages of current events and news. 
Two copies sent by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y., for 
10 cents. 


The new life that THE JOURNAL took with the change of form 
has placed it in the front rank of educational papers. It is prac- 
tical, and presents the things that our teachers want. 

Napoleon, Ohio, Supt. W. W. WEAVER. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL *-Among the many 
changes to be recorded this year, none will be more deeply re- 
gretted than the resignation of Superintendent Monroe, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Although a young man, Mr. Monroe ranks second 
to none as an educator in this great state. No one else has 
done so much for the cause of education in Southern California, 
and never before has the resignation of a teacher here called forth 
such widespread expressions of regret from his co-workers. 

The influence of the advent of this enthusiastic man was elec- 
trical. Teachers of all grades felt a new impulse, and a new era 
began. Under his supervision, natural science has been intro- 
duced into primary and grammar grades of the Pasadena schools, 
and taught to a higher degree of perfection than in any other city 
I have ever visited. 

Mr. Monroe instituted a series of monthly institutes, and it 
may safely be said that no city in the world can show a series of 
programs calling to its platform a greater array of educational 
talent. To-day, the monthly institute is a feature of nearly every 
county in Southern California, but not one can approach the 
parent session in Pasadena. 

As an entertainer, Mr. Monroe’s name is proverbial. Not an 
educator or literary personage of distinction, to my recollection, 
has visited America’s Italy without partaking of the hospitality of 
this prince of hosts. 

As an educator, Mr. Monroe has brought together the best pro- 
fessional books in all departments of pedagogy. His catalogue, 
just issued, shows a most excellent working library, and one that 
may well be the ideal of teachers. Very few persons can boast 
familiarity with professional literature equal to that possessed by 
this young man. 

Such a man as Mr. Monroe, held in highest esteem by his fel- 
low-workers, could not possibly give up his work without leaving 
a wide gap. The educators of the state feel the loss keenly, and 
will give public expression to their regrets by tendering to their 
friend a banquet at the Redondo Beach Hotel, May 21. It is ex- 
pected that this will be attended by the leading school-men of the 
state, and will be a fitting send-off to their friend. 

Mr. Monroe is to begin a course in biology and pedagogy in 
Stanford university next fall. It is sincerely hoped that he will 
return to his old field of labor upon the completion of his studies. 

May 16, 1892. ALEX. E, FRYE, 


I have taken THE JOURNAL for many years and expect to keep on 
taking it. I like it in many respects but not in all. You find fault 
with the teachers, and part of it is right; but your worst sin is 
omission. Parents and school officers are the fellows to ‘‘ go for” 
the most. The teachers are all right, or about as near as they 
are allowed to be; but the public needs light. 

The school board of this city have been debating over filling the 
superintendency and it seemed at one time as ifa mere tyro would 
be chosen to succeed Mr. Maxson. Here and everywhere school 
officers will give important places to one with a ‘ political pull,” 
instead of a teacher who has professional qualifications, . 

Pawtucket. 


The teachers want the “ political pull’ business to go on; while 
they are not the only ones who wish it, they wish it intensely,— 
that is the rank and file. A few like yourself wish it otherwise, 
but the majority want the office of superintendent when they can 
get it. Take Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and the 
other large cities, for example, and it may be stated as a general 
truth that the teachers of these cities wouldn’t stand the bringing 
in of a new man as superintendent. It is not so long ago that a 
member of the board of education in this city said in defence of 
his action in voting for a principal: ‘This teacher lives in the 
ward where the school is and that isa good reason why she should 
be elected ; I don’t believe in going all over the city in search of a 
teacher. And again in this city about every year some member 
of the board of education proposes to turn out all who live in 
suburban towns, arguing that the places in the schools of New 
York city are for those who live in New York city! 

It is true this is the action of the school board, but the teachers 
acquiesce in it. If it was proposed when a vacancy occurred in 
the superintendency, to put in a man from out of the city every 
principal and vice-principal would protest against it. And I do 
not see that the teachers in Pawtucket have held a meeting to pro- 
test against the appointment of the “tyro” you speak of. Nor do 
I believe that at any of these meetings they have laid down the 

ualifications a superintendent should possess, The teachers are 
the ones that are to blame in my opinion at this juncture of 
affairs. 

Let the teachers of Pawtucket set the example ; let them meet 
and prepare a document for the school board to read, setting 
forth (1) the qualifications all who are to be teachers in the schools 
of Pawtucket should possess ; (2) the qualifications a superintend- 
ent should possess, and have it largely signed. We would like to 
see the report of such a meeting. Would such a meeting say that 
the best teacher, no matter where she comes from, should be ap- 
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pointed? No. But until the teachers can get there, let them not 
complain of school boards, 


My satisfaction with THE JOURNAL would be complete if it 
pressed the importance of the teacher’s abstaining from the use 
of tobacco. Possibly the editor is a smoker or chewer and thus 
feels delicate about pvinting out the road to others, and not 
traveling in it himself. (Wrong there.—Eds.) Not long since I 
was detained after school, and as I went out a little boy,small and 
thin, went out ; he had been kept by the principal. The little boy 
stopped and lit a cigarette ; the principal stopped and lit a cigar !! 
Not long since a teacher told me she was besought by a boy in 
her primary class for permission to go out and smoke. “Only a 
minute, teacher’! She said he was so nervous he could not hold 
himself still on his seat. I believe we must all take hold of this 
increasing vice. Can the gentlemen teachers of the country be 
counted on? (Only a part of them; there are veteran smokers 
among them.—Eds.) 

Teachers who have carefully studied the effects of cigarette 
— upon their pupils invariably report that those addicted 
to the habit are deficient in memory and in the power to grasp 
new ideas as well as destitute of ambition to excel in their studies. 

What are the teachers going to do? Shall they sit with idle 
hands while the habit tightens its deadly clutch on those already 
ensnared, while others yet innocent are drawn into the current 
that hurries its victims on to foulness, weakness, and imbecility ? 
The boys of the primary grades of one of the largest schools here, 
to the extent of over forty per cent. of the entire number en- 
rolled, have smoked cigarettes Will the National Association 
deal with this question ? A. CLAY HEPBURN. 


What state leads in the production of the following minerals . 
Coal, iron-o1e, salt, lead, copper, marble, slate, granite, gold, and 
silver? (2) Which is the source of greater wealth to Pennsylvania, 
coal or iron-ore? (3) Which to Michigan, copper orsalt? (4) How 
does the production of iron-ore in Michigan compare witb the pro- 
duction of same in Pennsylvania ? 

Ohio. Cc. L.O, 

In the matter of coal, Pennsylvania leads with about 85,000,- 
000 tons, seven times as much as Illinois, the next in the list, pro- 
duces. Since the opening of the Gogebic mines, Michigan has 
held first place in the production of iron-ore. Michigan stands 
first also in the amount of copper and salt yielded, furnishing 
somewhat more than half the total amount produced in the 
United States. It is somewhat uncertain as to which state pro- 
duces the most lead inasmuch as considerable of the lead-ore from 
the surrounding territories is sent to Colorado for smelting. 
Colorado probably stands first, however. It is also difficult, for 
want of statistics, to answer the question concerning marble, 
sla te, and granite. Vermont possibly leads in marble; New York 
ins late ; and New Hampshire in granite. California is still the lead 
ing state in gold, and Coloradoin silver production. (2) The value 
of the coal product of Pennsylvania far exceeds that of the iron, 
counting even the wrought iron and steel. (3) The copper pro- 
duct of Michigan is worth more than the salt, but it is impossible 
to give the actual cash value of each. Until quite recently the 
output of copper in Michigan has been regulated by the Soczeté 
des Meteaux, a well-organized trust. (4) The output of iron-ore 
in Michigan is nearly five times that of Pennsylvania. The latter 
has been—not an iron-producing, but an iron-manufacturing 
state. In the latter industry, however, Illinois is coming to the 
front, and the mills of Chicago and Joliet now turn out a tonnage 
of steel ingots and rails, nearly one and one-third times as great 
as that of Pittsburg and Allegheny City. The cause of devel- 
opment in the manufacture of steel is due partly to the small cost 
of transporting the ore from Lake Superior to Chicago, but 
mainly to the unparalleled railway construction during the past 
twenty years. J. W. REDWAY. 


A Midsummer Holiday Pleasure Tour to Atlantic City 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just announced a delightful mid- 
summer holiday tour to Atlantic City on July 2, returning July 5. Some of 
the assured features of this tour are a special train of Pennsylvania Railroad 
standard coaches, luncheon on the train going, a sojourn at the famous United 
States Hotel, a tourist agent, an experienced chaperon, and a gage master 
for the benefit of those taking trunks, as no charge will be made for the trans- 
fer of baggage. The special will leave New York at 11.00 A. M., Jersey City 
at sts, and stop 2 route at Newark, 11.29; Elizabeth, 11.38 A. M., and Tren- 
ton, N. J., at r2. . M. : 

Rates for the wound trip will be $12.75 from New York, Newark, and Eliza- 
beth, and $11.25 from Trenton. 

These rates include railroad fare, luncheon ex route going, and accoEmoda- 
tions at United States Hotel, Atlantic City, from supper fuly 2 until and im 
cluding breakfast J uly $799: Returning, the party will leave Atlantic City 
by special train 9 oo A. M. July 5, 1892, arriving in New York about noon. 

The tour itself is based on a very liberal plan, and its success is from 
the fact that the holiday season will ap to all needing and des an in- 
expensive, profitable, and delightful tour. Application for space and tickets 
should be made to Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, N. Y. 


Merit wins, and the fact that Hood’s Sarsa; la actually accomplishes what 
is claimed for it, is what has given this medicine a popularity and sale greater 
than any other blood purifier. 
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New Books. 


People who are inclined to literature will scan with delight the 
pages of Cathcart’s Literary Reader: A Manual of English 
Literature, prepared by George R. Cathcart. The idea of the 
author to give a fairly good idea of the rise and progress of Eng- 
lish literature, with biographical sketches, selections from the most 
noted authors’ works, interspersed with many portraits, the whole 
arranged with reference to the needs of the school-room, has been 
worked out in an admirable way. He does not call ita history of 
English literature, and yet it is. Most histories of English litera- 
ture have much matter that is unsuited to school-room use; this 
has not. Considering the vast amount of material there is from 
which to choose, much good judgment is displayed in the selec- 
tions; and the need of proportion has not been forgotten. The 
different periods are considered under the heads of ‘“ The Begin- 
nings of English Literature,” ‘The Elizabethan Literature,” 
“The Literature of the Commonwealth and the Restoration,” 
“ The Literature of the Eighteenth Century,” and “ The Litera- 
ture of the Nineteenth Century.” After the student has read the 
biography of the author and become familiar with his portrait and 
several of his best productions, he begins to look upon him as an 
old friend. Unlikemost books on English literature this one does 
not give a separate treatment to American authors. They are 
scattered through the volume beside the British worthies. One 
finds the portraits of Franklin and Jefferson close to those of 
Pope, Burke, and Burns; we realize that Wordsworth, Scott, 
Irving, Byron, and Bryant were contemporaries when we see their 
portraits in such close proximity. The book will do much to in- 
crease the popularity of the study of literature. (American Book 
Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 





The author of 74e Elements of Logic, Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
of Columbia college, acknowledges his indebtedness to Jevons. 
However, he has sought to give a more complete exposition of the 
subject than that author, and endeavored to answer all questions 
that are likely to be raised when framing rules about the logical 
treatment of conceptions and propositions. Much matter that per- 
tains to the theoretical rather than to the practical aspect of logic has 
been omitted. The work is intended both for beginners and for ad- 
vanced students of the subject, but not for those who care to go in- 
to it exhaustively. Beginners can take up the questions and illus- 
trations and omit the heavier matter, while for those more ad- 
vanced are special questions developed at length and in a more 
technical manner. Much stress has been laid on conceptions, 
propositions, and the classification of fallacies. It is often diffi- 
cult for the student to discriminate between fallacies; the author 
believes by his manner of treating this branch of the subject he has 
made it easier. He has distinguished between two kinds of 
“general terms,” which he calls “ mathematical,” and “logical 
generals ;” and in pursuance of this distinction and the double 
signification of the term “genus” he has coined the term “ con- 
ferentia,” as denoting the “logical,” as opposed to the “ mathe- 
matical genus.” It is customary with some to disdain the value 
of logic, but it certainly cannot but be beneficial to be acquainted 
with the laws that form the basis of all thought and reasoning. 
A careful study of this book, which 1s remarkably clear consid- 
ering the abstruseness of the subject, will greatly assist one in 
orderly thinking and directness of expression. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00.) 
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Too often when the boy goes from the school-room to the 
counting-room he feels that he has entered a new world, even 
after he has taken the so-called commercial course. In Business 
Bookkeeping, however, by George E. Gay, the author has endeav- 
ored to embody a course in double and single entry for high 
schools that presents the conditions that exist in business life- 
The transactions are taken from records of actual business, and 
are complete and representative within their limits. While the 
book is intended primarily for schools, it is made so simple that 
students will not find much difficulty in pursuing the course with- 
out an instructor. Coming from one who has had much experi- 
ence in teaching the subject, the teacher will find the matter so 
presented as to save time and secure the best results. The ques- 
tions at the end of the chapters will aid the teacher in conducting 
the recitations and will lead to thought on the part of the pupil ; 
and the exercises are such as tosecure both a practical and a dis- 
ciplinary benefit. The definitions are marked by their brevity 
and accuracy, and the accounts by their neatness and practical 
utility. If the teacher uses this book judiciously, we see no rea- 
son why bookkeeping may not be made the most attractive study 
in thecourse. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A substantial octavo volume of 473 pages contains an account 
of the life and work of Joshua R. Giddings. It was prepared by 
his son-in-law, George W. Julian, whose efforts have been a labor 
of love, and who, having had unusual opportunities to gather 
information, has employed them wisely. Mr. Giddings was one 
who attracted a large share of public attention in his day, princi- 
pally on account of his unconquerable opposition to slavery. His 
name was first brought prominently before the country by his 
action in the Creo/e case. That vessel had sailed from Norfolk 
for New Orleans with a cargo of slaves, who rose at sea, seized 
the vessel, and on making a landing at Nassau, N. P., were set free 
by Britishlaw. Daniel Webster, as secretary of state, demanded of 
the British government compensation for the loss of the slaves. 
Giddings introduced resolutions in the house of representatives, 
declaring that the slaves had committed no crime in taking their 
freedom on the high seas, as they were then beyond the juris- 
diction of Virginia. For this act he was formally censured, 
and resigned his seat, but was at once and unanimously re- 
elected. He favored the provisions in Indian treaties for the 
return of fugitive slaves and urged the Wilmot proviso. The 
history of Mr. Giddings’ career is to a large extent an account 
of the political history of the time, and as such will secure a wide 
circle of readers. Mr. Giddings deserves to be remembered as 
one who favored a reform when such action cost a man some- 
thing. There are so many men who prove failures when the 
time comes for them to show honesty, firmness, and nerve that the 
few who do exhibit these qualities in public life are worthy of all 
honor, The book has a frontispiece portrait of the subject of the 
memoir. (A.C, McClurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50.) 


Lovers of Tennyson will be delighted to see one of his longest 
poems issued in the excellent shape that Zhe Princess has just 
been presented, with introduction and notes by Percy M. Wallace, 
M.A. This poem has been admired as much for the fine verse 
it contains as for its attitude towards an important question, the 
education of woman. The introduction gives a general criticism 
of Tennyson as a poet, and, in addition, about thirty pages are de- 
voted to a consideration of the poem. (Macmillan & Co., London. 
and New York. 75 cents.) 





which give outlook with information, 
0 are always _in demand. The hearty 
¥ commendations and increasing favor 


which attend the following are evidence of their solid value and their 


inspiration to teachers and pupils. 


Dole’s 


Pror. J. B. Henneman, Hampden- Sidney College: ‘ It virtually constitutes a commentary on political 


Geo. E. Crothers, Co. Supt., Clark Co., Wis. : ‘Excellent in every respect, pure in tone, fearless in its 
, 


I wish it success. 


‘*To my own classes I would welcome 


more gladly a student who has mastered the method of this work than one who knew by heart half a dozen nar- 


Am erican ethics. A duty corresponds to every right and privilege ” 
Citizen. ae vethars, . Sgt. Ciaed Co, Wee 
, yet fair and above reproach of partisanship. 
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Sheldon’s George L. Burr, Asst. Prof. of Hist., Cornell University : 
General 
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History. 
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successful historical teaching. 
men and women.” 


Cc. H. Levermore, fof, of History, Mass. Institute of Technology: 
to stand o-e step in advance of any other in its conception and method. 

sources of historical knowledge should tell their own story to the learner, seems to me a necessary foundation for 
Only in this way can the youth be made to realize that history deals with actual 


rative text-books. So highly doI think of it, indeed, that despite its elementary character, I have seriously thought 
It may be that questions are asked upon our examination papers, 
which a student trained in this book could not answer; but could we know that our candidate had undergone 
such a drill as this book gives, we would but too gladly suit our questions to the ripertscholarship that it begets.” 


** This last textbook seems to me 
Its basal idea that extracts from the 
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We have received two large and finely colored maps from the 
U. S. Geological Survey. One of these representing the United 
States shows by means of different shades of brown ending with 
white the land that has an elevation above 11,000 feet, from 8,000 
to 11,000, from 5,000 to 8,000, from 2,000 to 5,000, from 1,000 to 
2,000, from 500 to 1,000, from 100 to 500, from 0 to 100, and be- 
low the sea level. It contains the more important towns, the state 
boundaries, the water courses, etc., and gives a clear idea of the 
relative height of different points together with the drainage sys- 
tems. Such a map in the school-room could be used with profit 
in various ways. The other map sent us shows New York and 
the country for about fifteen miles around, on a very large scale. 
The surveys have been made with great detail and the map shows 
not only every suburban towns and hamlets, but all the marshes, 
creeks, rivers, roads, etc. Dr. W. S. Peabody, of the Geological 
Survey, says that as yet they have no authority to publish the 
map for free distribution, and have only sent out a few advance 
copies for criticism, etc, He hopes, however, that there will be 
some provision made for their publication for free distribution 
some day. 


The young couple who set up housekeeping, in making their 
household arrangements are likely to commit many errors unless 
they are fortunate enough to have an older head to guide them. 
True the experience they will gain will be valuable, but it will be 
expensive, and while they are gaining it they will have to endure 
much discomfort. We havea book before us that is intended to 
take the place of the confidential adviser. The House Comforta- 
ble, by Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, tells how to create that most im- 
portant institution, the home. The author writes with the acu- 
men of the experienced business woman and the discriminating 
taste of the artist. After treating of such every-day necessities as 
table appointments, silver and glass, carpets, beds, and other art- 
icles, she proceeds to consider such topics as pictures for the house, 
the power of color, the parlor, library and music-room, etc. One 
of the most profitable purchases for those who are about to set up 
a new home would be this little book. (Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York.) 


One of the most important volumes recently issued from the 
government press at Washington is that on Southern Women in 
the Recent Educational Movement in the South, by the Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, M. A. It contains the work of the Southern schools 
for the education of girls; secondly, the work of Northern and 
Southern women in the superior schools for colored youth ; and, 
thirdly, the common school. The body of the book relates to the 
secondary schools, which are doing most of the work of educating 
the teachers. Dr. Mayo took the utmost pains to gather reliable 
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information, through personal visits ,to various institutions in the 
South and through correspondence. He has treated the subject 
in an able and thorough manner. Northern people can see from 
this book what a wonderful educational work has been done in 
the South. a 


Not many teachers will dissent from the statement Supervisor 
Robert C. Metcalf, of Boston, makes on the very first page of his 
little book on How to Teach Language, that “the training of 
children in the use of oral language should begin in the lowest 
grades of the primary schools, and should be systematic, pro- 
gressive, and continuous throughout the grades of the primary, 
grammar, and high schools.” He would begin at the foundation 
and teach the pupil to think in order that he may use language 
under such circumstances as will be most likely to impress it on 
his memory. This is good pedagogical theory and sound common 
sense. Supervisor Metcalf then goes on to consider written 
work, stories, supplementary reading, dictation, pictures, letter- 
writing, science lessons, reading, poetry, busy work, etc. It will 
be observed that a wide field is open to the teacher of language. 
The one who is in doubt how to go to work to teach language 
the most effectively, cannot fail to find something of value to him 
in this little book. (Educational Publishing Company, Boston.) 


In Some Children of Adam, R. M. Manley has given a story 
of New York life. Those acquainted with metropolitan society 
will recognize in Franklin Raymond a type of the wealthy young 
man of leisure and in Désiré Renaud an educated and_refined 
young woman sorely tried by poverty and vicious surroundings, 
The relations of these lovers furnish some very cutting sarcasms 
of the conventionalities of society and the inconsistencies of the 
“‘unco good.” The principal other characters are Arthur War- 
ham and his young lady cousin, another pair of lovers, whose do- 
ings excite a lively interest. The book is handsomely illustrated. 
(Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York.) 


Constance Goddard Du Bois has written a story entitled Co/um- 
bus and Beatriz in which fact and fiction are mingled in a very 
agreeable manner. The hero of the story of course is the discov- 
erer and the heroine Beatriz Enriquez, the woman who played 
so prominent a part in his history. The avowed object of the 
novelist is to clear her name of some of the infamy that historians 
have cast upon it. The author makes her loyal and devoted to 
Columbus, even after he discarded her on account of his monastic 
vow. The story is well constructed, the interest cumulative, 
and the main characters stand out clear and distinct. The accu- 
racy with which the author describes people and places shows 
that she made a thorough study of Spanish history of the fif- 
teenth century. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 
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TEACHERS HOLIDAY TOUR 


— to — 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., . 


Under the personally conducted system of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


July 2d, 


1892. 





EXCURSION TICKETS, 


| reco’ 
Including transportation in both directions, luncheon on train going, accommodations at intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 


the United States Hotel from supper, July 2d, to breakfast July 5th, inclusive, will be | 


sold as follows : 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, JERSEY CITY, 
NEWARK AND ELIZABETH, 


$12.75 
TRENTON, 
$11.25 





Special train will leave New York at 11.00, Jersey City 11.15, | 
Newark 11.29, Elizabeth 11.38 A.M.; Trenton 12.30 P.M. 


Returning, the Special will leave Atlantic City July 5th at 9.00 A.M. | 
Atlantic City is the most popular resort of the Atlantic Coast, and the trip cannot fail | 


to be a most delightful one. 


For further information apply to Booking Agent Penna. R. R. 849 Broadway, New 
N. Y., or to ticket agents at the stations named. 


York : 860 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
CHAS. E. PUCH, 


Gen. Manager. 


J. R. WOOD, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 








A. E. WINSHIP, President, 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston. 


Josian Quincy, Boston. 
J. & Coss, Boston, 
C. CREEGAN, D.D., Boston, J. M. Frencu, M.D., 


Lan 
Physical Culture, Cooking 
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SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
WEST CHOP, MARTHA'S VINEYARD, 22 28,—Aug. 17, 1892. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 
Dr. Epwarp AT«xinson, Boston, 
Gen’l Steruen N. We Dp, Boston. 


Best of Instruction. Most Popular Lectures. 

Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 
ages—Ancient and Modern—Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, Sloyd, 
School, Music School. 
Kindergarten, Modern Methods in every branch. 
their Summer Outing until they see our prices and attractions. Send for circulars, 
R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box s, 








JOmaAe | Sumer, Chairman, 
dvisory Board, Boston, Mass. 


Wi.uiaM Minor, Jr., Boston, 
Col. Francis Peasopy, Jr.,Boston, 
Milford, Mass. W. F. Poo.e, LL.D., Chicago, 


Most Attractive Seaside Life. 


Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, Stenography, 
Teachers should defer making arrangements for 
iving full par- 
EBANON, O, 








AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


SixreentH Session art 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Oprens 


Jucy 4rn, 1892. 


Branches taught: FrENcH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINT- | 
Ing, Woop CARVING, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE, LIBRARY | 


Worx, History, and PoLaTroaL ECONOMY. 


Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. 


Oral, or Inductive Method. 


Superior advantages. Charming location. Improvement Combined with Recreation | 
“ Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.” Prof. W. 8. TYLER. 


For Program address the Principal, 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, [lass. | 





H. E. HOLT’S | 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE OF VUGAL HARMONY. 


This institution stands for a principle in teachin 
of vocal music should un or and ——_s 
brought out at Lexington this hich sec 
Wy edu 1 tae soul in the invis' ible tealities rr sousle 


(LEXINGTON, MASS.) 





vocal music in all of its various Spertmeses. Every 


r. Holt’s new and original system of Vocal Liarmony (to 
—— intonation and patural development of the voice, 
Ninth annual session opens August ‘2, and closes | 


Send for Circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXInoTON, Mass. 





[]HIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Secseeeecseseeseeeeeeeeee 
Educational Publishers, 
48-47 East 10th h St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and ce list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


MANUAL TRAINING, 


July 18, to August 13, 1892. New York on for = 
Train ~~ Lt ——y Psychology of Mau 1. 
Mechan eae a and Advanced W. 
working, and W: 
For circular of Information, address, 
CHAS. A. BENNETT, 


9 University Place, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW YORK STATE 


| 
NORMAL» TRAINING 
| SCHOOLS. 





are f t the State who in- 
|tend'to to — 3 4 the Publie ‘Schools of the State. 


Ge Diplomas of these schools are licenses 
| teach in the Schools of the State. - ae 
| The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 


| September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
| of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
| sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 


recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
which the appointment is made. 


| ADMISSION. —A person moust bo at least 16 years 
| of age good mora! character, and an examina- 
| tion'at & tne school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 

| indicati that these ~~ can be ‘completed i mt " 
term of wee hy, Reading, W: 

ing and Spelling, bet 


| A DIPLOMA from a College, High 8c 1, Acad 

| 

|emy, or Academic Yo fe of ra Union Be a 

| State Certificate, or ? ist or 2nd Commissioner’s 
cate obtained in the iT examination, will 

| be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


| EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 3 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Princ’ 8 as follows 


| Brockport, ........CHas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Se cte vinta .. JAMES M. CasseTy, Pu.D. 

5 Qs checcecces FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa. D. 

| Fredonia ...F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo,.... seeceees3NOe M. MILNE, A.M. 
et Fe ancssenes Frank 8. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta,...........JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego..... eoccccee E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 

Plattsburg. ........Fox Houpsen, LL.B. 

| Potsdam,,...... .... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 


Persons duating from teach a wotning 
hereafter organized, and bring! second. 
seats of proficiency from the p neipal of t school 
here the work was performed, will credited with 
the snowing 6 subject zautters complete for the Normal 
Courses : thmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poll. 
So Geography, American History and Civil Govern 











e 
INIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


| HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LU.D., 
| Chancellor. 


The University School of Pedagogy is 
| purely professional, upon a plane with Uni- 
| versity Schools of Medicine, Law, and The- 
ology. 
| Five Courses.—l. 
IL. —Educational 
| II1I.—Methodology, 
| ature and Criticism. 
tems. 


| Degrees.—Doctor of Pedagogy, and Master 
| of Pedagogy. 


History of Education. 
Psychology and Ethics. 
IV. Educational Liter- 

V. Educational Sys- 


Scholarships: 
Term from Oct. to May. 
Catalogue and Circular sent on application, 
Address 


JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., Dean. 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 





NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS. 


For particulars see THE SCHOOL 
JourNnaAL of April 23, or write for 
ange circular to 

CHARLES F. KING, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ Go-OpERAtive Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


without positions. 









Ke TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


The League consists of a State Bureau in each state. En- 
rollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 





If you want a position or a teacher of any kind, 
anywhere, at any time, write or telegraph 
ELMON L. MONROE, M.H.PADDOCK, 
Coxsackie, N.Y. Jersey City, N. J.’ 
Or any State Manager of the League. 
‘THE Fisk TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portiand, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and AAtrem, Cc. B. RUGGLES & CoO, 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ciectes rothuher Si rica pieces turing the 


ve notice one who has already secured cwo positions through us, ard two 














who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt whether 
any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. rculars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th &treet, Allentown, Pa. 


MANY VACA N Cl ES for good teachers at thisagency. COLLEGE AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL GRADUATES in great demand. We charge NO 

REGISTRATION FEE but earn commissions. 

2 Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circulars and blanks. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 
W. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager. 








zg THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE| TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Vorx City, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK, 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orviti_e Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s ‘ Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y, 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M. V. BIDGooD, r 
NEW YORK CITY.” 








ALBANY TEKEACHER~’ AGENCY. 
Prof. Dyke of Keeseville, N. Y. writes as follows: “I went to Phoenix last week upon your recommenda- 
tion, and have just received notice of my election there at a salary of $1200. You have done me a remarkably 
prompt and valuable service.” We are securing good positions for good teachers at all seasons of the year. 


Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 


W. A. CHOATE & Cu., 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. | P7°P#- 24 State St, ALB@NY, N. Y. 





for registration, commission only. Business like AMERICAN 
NO FE. service. Keeps track of the best Futesionta Teach- poy 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. BUREAU. 


Established 1885. 





Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. 
BUSY SEASON ! We have no time now to tell you ofall the vacancies we have. Suffice 
it to say, we have over a thousand on our books, and are getting new 


ones daily. They are in all lines of educational work, and in all parts of the country. Nearly all direc, 
from employers. Send for Hand Book and circulars, Address 


Cc. J- ALBERT, Manager, The Schoo! & College Bureau, Elmhurst, III. 


The Briege Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particniars. 


“The Library of American Literature 2s 


it will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. Mi 
eam ec ENTRAR VO AER NEN BE RES AI TON NE SIE STO LESTE EIT 


ayo (FOR THE VACATION. 


TEACHERS WANTED TO ESTAB- 
LISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Two Thousand already Established, 


Fighth annual catalogue listing 2,40 volumes in 
special library binding, just issued. Plan and 
character of books enoorsed by best educators in 
the country. Gov. Larrabee, of lowa, says: 
“You have done much excellent work in this 
state; Joaquin Miller: ‘* Your binding seems to 
be perfect.’’ State Superint ndent Akers: “!] 
Sopytaate you and the book buying public as 
well. 














ema ‘ < ~ 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


De et by ' OF MUSI Cart Fagtten, We believe more money can be made by solicitors than 





Director. in any other line. ite for catalogue and terms. 
Masic. Literature, Fine Arts. 
Elecation. Languages.  Tuning.| 2: PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 
This Institution offers unsurpassed ad , com- Des Moines, lowa. 





bining under one roof all the above mentioned schools. 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral CO RCCLAR a= Me, CIRCULAR STREET, Sara- 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and a Springs, N. Y. Address GEO. R. BURROWS, Prop., 
Elocution, Peoulty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 5 endid beds; excellent table and service. 'Rates 
and History of usic, Orchestral Rehearsals, Reasonable. G. R. Burrows, Circular St. House, Sara- 
Li » Gymnasium, ete., all without extra expense, , 084 Springs, N. Y 
I year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address WHITE MOUNTAIN. 
a Home House, Littleton, N. H. Open June 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Rates $7 to per weck,” Traneleut 200 
‘ . 





Bor 1968. 
TEACHERS WANTED. 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


O. M, Sutton, Winchester, Tenn. Send Stamp, 


WANTED.—A teacher of some ex- 
perience in the best methods of 
modern school work to assist in 
an important business enterprise 
among teachers. 

Address stating age and exper- 











ience, Box 27, Station D, New 
York City. 
25 VOLUMES IN ONE. 


THE 


TEACHERS’ AND 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others. Eleventh 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best idea 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 


and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination or for daily use in the 
school room, 


New Edition Revised to Date. 


Cl., beveled bds., ma’bl’d edges,$2.50 
Price { Vo eet smanny ore —— f Price 


AGENTS.—This is the easiest thing to sell evel 
gt before teachers. Extra inducements this seasom 
ages and terms free. 


T. S. DENISON, Pub., 
163 Randolph St., CHICAGO, 
Subscribers to this paper who are desil- 
ous to increase its ci tion, are invited 


to send names of teachers who are not n0¥ 
subscribers with a request for 








Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. per day. Send for circular, E. D. SAWYER, Prop, 


copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 
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